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SOME SOURCES OF VARIABILITY IN 
KLAMATH MYTHOLOGY 


By THeopore STERN 


1. The Setting. 2. Culture Change, the Narrator, and the Form of the 
Myth. 3. Style and Elements of the Myth. 


1. THe Serrine 


HE culture of a people, viewed at any moment as a dynamic system in equi 

librium, contains within it many of the seeds for future change.’ Each of its 

component modes of culturally-accepted behavior is characterized by a range of 
tolerated variations, any one of which may subsequently enlarge in popular adherence 
to rival, and ultimately to supplant, that which previously had been the dominant 
mode. In the prediction of such emergent trends, it becomes important to examine 
those factors bearing upon the variability thus exhibited, as well as the attitudes which 
have force for its development.? 

That concern with variability should early have touched the field of mythology 
should not be cause for wonder. Narrative material in this field was capable of resolu 
tion on levels of motif or element, of episode, and of plot, and the characters them 
selves could be subjected to minute examination. A comparison of cognate myths 
might make possible the reconstruction of historical relationships. Paul Ehrenreich was 
one among several who sought to cast mythological data upon a single developmental 
frame.* Rebuttal to such universalist theses came promptly from a number of Boas’ 
students,* of whom Paul Radin offered what is undoubtedly the most trenchant of 
a distinguished series of papers.® Essentially, Radin called notice to the wide differ 
ences often to be observed between the several versions of a myth told in a given tribe, 
and he found those variations explicable in terms of the literary style of the individual 
narrators. Points upon which Ehrenreich had rested heavily were seen by Radin to be 
possibly a product of just such stylistic idiosyncrasies. In this paper is to be found an 
early expression of his views on the importance of individual differences in primitive, 
as in more advanced, societies. 

Since that me numerous papers have dealt with specialized aspects of variation 
in mythology,® while valuable efforts have also been applied in approach to other 
fields.7 For the problem at hand three studies have most immediate relevance. ‘These 
are Demetracopolou and DuBois on Wintu mythology, Opler on the Chiricahua 
Apache, and Shimkin on the Wind River Shoshone.” 

It is the aim of this paper to examine the principal sources of such variability as is 
exhibited in the mythology of the Klamath Indians. The selection of this area of 
Klamath culture for treatment, as against others, was dictated in part by its amenability 
to analysis in the terms just mentioned, and in part by extraneous considerations re- 
lated to other research being carried on in Klamath culture change.’ Research is now 
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being pursued elsewhere in Oregon toward the extension of a somewhat similar ap- 
proach to wider areas of human culture. 

Klamath society is in general of the loosely-ordered type characteristic of the south- 
ern Plateau.!? It would be inaccurate, however, to extend that characterization to other 
organizational foci and contexts within Klamath culture. Some areas of behavior were 
traditionally subject to extreme compulsion, becoming almost formulaic. This is true, 
for example, during such crises as the vision quest or the girls’ puberty rite. What is 
said here for mythology is, accordingly, not to be lightly transferred to other aspects 
of culture, It is my impression that even the personal narrative, another oral literary 
form, is likely to have its own specifics which set it somewhat apart as a class from 
the myth. 

‘Two polar types of variation can be distinguished within recurrent behavior. There 
are idiosyncratic acts performed by a single individual, which can be compared only 
among themselves; these can be repetitions of the same act, but must minimally possess 
at least partial homology. At the other extreme, there are instances of activities in 
general non-recurrent in the life of the individual—let us say a puberty rite—which 
may be compared for a given culture.’' Between these points lies an intermediate field 
of behavior that is both repetitive in the individual and comparable culture-wide. 

On a formal level, then, it should be possible to compare ranges of behavior in such 
a field as myth-narration and determine at the same time which types of narration 
are modal. Informants should also be able to characterize the norms governing such 
narration. When time-depth is controlled, the anthropologist should be able to iden- 
tify trends in terms of shifts in modal behavior. Such trends may have as components 
a combination of local and external elements, but in the final analysis, as Barnett has 
pointed out, they must gain local exponents if they are to be accepted.’* Attitudes to- 
wards deviations or variant practices—the latter can be schematically represented as a 
range of tolerated alternatives distributed about the mode—will tend to govern the 
acceptance of novelties. Where the range of permissive diversity is great, many alter- 
native acts may fall within sanctioned limits; and the differences between extremes 
tend to be maximal. In such an environment, innovations may more easily win a 
foot-hold than under conditions in which behavior is restricted to a limited range, to 
which adherents confine themselves.’® In all such considerations, it should be stressed 
that it is the members of society themselves who in differing degrees are responsible 
for the selection of the mode. However engaging the practice may be, it is misleading 
to reify competing variants and modes. 


Before passing to a description of the setting in which Klamath myths were told, 
a brief word must be said as to the circumstances surrounding their collection. | have 
depended largely upon the myths presented by Albert S. Gatschet (The Klamath 
Indians of Southwestern Oregon, Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnol., IL [Washington, 
1890], 99-132, 142-143) and those collected by myself. Those of Edward S, Curtis 
(The North American Indian, XII | Norwood, 1924], 210-213) have also been useful. 
Another collection, that of Leslie Spier, is at present not available; when it is pub- 
lished it will undoubtedly serve to correct some of the points which may rest upon 
inadequacies of sampling. 

Gatschet’s collection, recorded in 1877, is particularly useful because it was made 
by a perceptive linguist at a time when but few Indians spoke English, and only a few 
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years after the treaty of 1864 had established the Klamath reservation. My own collec 

tion, made in 1950 and 1951, was taken largely from elderly informants on the Klamath 
reservation, texts being recorded in Klamath and English. In 1951 a graduate student, 
Richard K. Pope, working under my direction, took down some texts from one in 
formant. While it was impossible to observe myth-telling directed to a native audience 
under traditional conditions, some observations were made of Indians present when 
myths were being taken down. In general, the procedure was the conventional lin- 
guistic one: the entire text, after narration, was read back to the informant for cor 

rection and for the insertion of passages omitted in the first telling. Next, the text was 
subjected to linguistic analysis. Finally, when possible, the informant dictated the text 
into a tape-recorder, 

Five major informants and a number of minor informants were used. Admittedly, 
the circumstance that they were in general contemporaries, and few in number be 
sides, must affect the representativeness of my sample. In this respect, my Klamath 
material falls far short of that presented by Demetracopolou and DuBois. Nor do I 
have many texts comprising sequent narrations of the same text by an informant. 
siographical data on informants are available in satisfactory detail for two inform 
ants,'* and to a lesser extent for others. Data on aboriginal culture, as on culture 
change, are likewise available. 


The following remarks apply primarily to the aboriginal and early historical 
period, up to about the last quarter of the nineteenth century, in the childhood of my 
informants, at a time when the vigor of the tradition of myth-narration was as yet 
unimpaired, Aboriginally, the Klamath were characterized by a relatively simple cul 
ture, with a technology generally consonant with that of other Plateau people, and 
an unelaborated social order in which the major cleavages were along sex and age 
lines. Shamans formed at best a semi-specialized body, while in early historic times 
heightened warfare and the growth of trade with The Dalles and the tribes of the 
Willamette Valley was conducive to the emergence of a chiefly class."* The need for 
subsistence led them in springtime to dismantle their semi-subterranean winter lodges 
and to move. first to favored fishing sites for the spring runs, thence out in small dis 
persed farnily groups successively to gather roots, seeds, and berries, or to hunt deer 
and antelope. Only in late autumn did they move back to the winter settlements, to 
rejoin those who had remained behind. It was, then, in the winter settlements that 
the larger household comprising the extended family was to be found; and it was in 
the winter lodge, during the long evenings when the snow lay heavy about, that myths 
were most frequently told. By contrast the other seasons, permit as they did a 
release from the confinement of long months in winter quarters, were characterized by 
a correspondingly looser social web, as families spread out to exploit local resources 
and enjoy brief months in the relaxation of social restraint. At these times families 
lived either in temporary shelters or, We ather permitting, in none at all—a con lition, 
as informants point out, little conducive to the narration of myths. Only when a group 


1 was there a 


elected to construct a wu,keplaks, the counterpart of the winter lodge, 
gathering sufficiently large to encourage storytelling. These conditions appear at least 
to have reinforced, if they did not give rise to, an aversion on the part of some to 


telling myths in the summertime; and this feeling seems to have been phrased i 


oe 


terms of a variety of sanctions.’’ That winter was the time when exhibitions o 
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shamanistic powers brought supernatural experience closest to the level of entertain- 
ment, when novices displayed powers often emanating from the subjects of the very 
myths themselves, must have been factors in restricting narration largely to the winter 
months. 

Thus it was that the usual setting for Klamath myth-narration was the dark in- 
terior of a lodge, on a cold winter night when the earth lay snowbound. This was the 
season of social gatherings, the period when shamanistic performances drew many 
spectators of all ages together. At night in the various homes, when the coals in the 
fireplace had been buried in ashes to preserve them for the morning, all retired to their 
mat-and-skin bedding. Along the north wall lay the family of the house-owner, with 
the older people towards the rear,’* while on the opposite side there might be members 
of another family, often related to that of the owner. 

In pre-reservation days there was accordingly no break in the age of the auditors, 
who ranged from children at the breast to the contemporaries or seniors of the narra- 
tor. Modern Klamath, who were children in the early days of the reservation, recall 
that they heard myths from the parental and grandparental generations. TL recalls 
that he heard such tales until he was about eight to ten years of age, when he was 
sent off to boarding school. It would seem to have been a more recent development 
that a child of perhaps twelve to fifteen years, tending her younger siblings, might 
tell them stories to keep them quiet. The latter practice is denied by both Voegelin 
and Pearsall, and Pearsall cites a sanction against it.'® 

Specifically, HN heard myths chiefly from his maternal grandmother; EB learned 
hers from both her mother and her maternal grandmother; TL listened to the tales of 
his mother’s brother, his maternal grandparents, and his maternal grandfather's 
mother; while LL acquired her stories principally from her mother, but also from her 
grandparents and her maternal grand-uncle. AC, senior by at least a score of years to 
them all, simply stated that she had heard myths from all the old people—an answer 
that, if it does not rest in her scruples against specifying the dead, may reflect the 
more generalized situation of pre-reservation times. LL’s mother told myths to LL’s 
children, just as LL in her turn today relates them to her grandchildren. AC had told 
myths to her grandchildren and great-grandchildren, one of whom was prevented 
only by a sudden wave of shyness from recounting them to me. Similarly, HN tells 
favorite myths to his grandchildren. His wife, who learned her stock from her mater- 
nal grandmother, does not narrate them today. “Since her grandmother’s passing,” 
observes her husband, “she doesn’t want to tell her stories.” 

Undoubtedly, a number of social conditions were responsible for the common 
tendency for myths to be transmitted through the maternal grandmother. Some of 
those conditions have aboriginal sources. Thus, close relations were maintained be- 
tween a mother and her daughter even after the marriage of the latter, and corre- 
sponding ties were wont to grow up between the old woman and her daughter’s chil- 
dren. It may be that the household sometimes included women of the wife’s family 
among the aged dependents. 

Modern informants have in mind the criterion of age—as well as cultural reten- 
tiveness in a changing age—when they say of another, “He should know the stories: 
he had old [i.e., grandparental] people.” 

Even in Gatschet’s day the narrator may often have been a woman, for he observes 
that “women will be found more useful than men to inform [the investigator] about 
myths, animal stories. . . .""° EB states that men did not tell stories much; if they 
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did, they told them to the young boys. LL asserts that it was because she had no 
playmates while staying with her grandparents that she learned so many myths. 
HN likewise heard most of the myths he knows when he was staying for a time with 
his maternal grandmother. 

That men sometimes told stories to boys is suggestive, for it raises the possibility 
that myths were told on other occasions than the main household gatherings. It is 
clear that this was true of reservation times, while it is at least uncertain for the 
aboriginal period, The existence of separate sets of audiences, differentiated by age 
or sex, provides a situation potentially fruitful for the development of specialized ver- 
sions of a common myth. It is at least true that such development, to be discussed 
below, led during reservation days to an elaboration of obscene content and the 
growth of a class of “dirty stories,” but there is a possibility that they had an tboriginal 
counterpart." 

Within the household, then, to an audience largely made up of relatives, myths 
were most commonly—though not, perhaps, exclusively—told. The children, says EB, 
were told to hush, for outside ,ma-sd ‘sickness’ was moving about, listening for children 
to seize. In the quiet, she recalls, she could hear the thudding sound of his footsteps 
passing about the house. “Sit down,” said the narrator, “and let me tell you a story.” 
Usually it was an older member of the owner's family—although it might be someone 
else of recognized ability—who began, sitting on his bedding in the gloom, while the 
others lay cozily in their places. Voegelin’s informant, AM, told her that those listen 
ing to the stories lay flat on their backs, and that small children who would never 
zo to sleep were jocosely told that they would become hump-backed if they sat up.?* 
At suitable intervals in the story, the auditors were expected to set up an appreciative 
chorus of “rt... !” ‘indeed!’** Should the response fail, the narrator would observe 
(somewhat touchily, it would seem, since some took it as a reflection upon their skill), 
“Well, I see that nobody's interested in hearing my story.” He then broke off his nar- 
ration and rolled up in his bedding. A story interrupted in this manner need not be 
resumed the next evening. Most of my elderly informants recall having fallen asleep 
while myths were being told, and some (e.g., AC) ascribe gaps in their knowledge to 
this circumstance. 

After one tale had been concluded, says TL, another adult would take up with 
another myth, not necessarily related to the one just finished. If two families lived to 
gether, as was the case with himself, it was a member of the opposite family who 
took his turn, and so the role alternated for successive tales. It is questionable that 
the matter was as regular as this. There was, moreover, no competitive character to 
storytelling. Narrators did not vie with one another. Those who were known as out 
standing raconteurs might be called upon by the others; and if, as was particularly the 
case in autumn and early winter, a visitor was present, he would be asked to tell the 
first tale and would be heard with particular interest. Both adults and children might 
request favorite tales. Should the raconteur, whoever he might be (TL, HN), make 
an error or “get off the track,” his listeners would interject, “q’at ok ho’ mis!” ‘It's not 
that way!’ or “g’at ok .na’as!” ‘It’s not said like that!’ Pearsall states that even children 
might correct him.** Sometimes narrator and critic might argue for a time as to which 
was the right version, the weight of informed opinion in the audience carrying the 
decision. It was recognized by all informants that this was the most important single 
factor in “keeping our stories right.” 
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A strong sense that the local version was the correct one pervaded the statements of 
most informants. There was no ownership of myths, properly speaking, but informants 
sometimes cited the localization in the setting of a myth as validation for a particular 
version. “This story is my own—it’s our story,” asserts LL. “It happened right over 
there where I lived, at ,gumbat.” “This is my sacred story,” she observed of another. 
In this instance, again, the locale was ,gumbat, but added factors were that it had been 
told her by her cherished maternal grand-uncle and that its poignancy had a strong 
appeal for her. It might be added that many other Klamath also knew the first myth 
to which she referred, and that their versions associated various phases with other 
localities or natural features. The relative isolation of settlements in the wintertime, 
when myths were chiefly told, might have been expected to give rise to provincial*® 
versions, each locally valid. At the same time, visiting between. settlements, together 
with the permanent interchange of members, as in marriage, would tend to be a 
leveller. Since there was no individual ownership of myths,”® all versions might be 
thought of as equally susceptible to correction. 

In this respect, the attitude of narrators toward their own myths and those of 
others is instructive. Those informants with whom I worked most closely were anxious 
that their myths be correct in all details, a concern which led some to make later inter- 
polations** in order to complete the tale. That this was not merely a formal or stylistic 
matter is clear, for reasons which will be stated below. Yet, when I then mentioned 
details present in other versions, informants would freely criticize them. “I never 
heard that before” is a typical response. While HN insisted that the wording might 
vary, so long as the elements were present, LL and TL vigorously objected, and in- 
sisted that there was a single version, and that the orthodox one.” They could ap 
preciate a story never heard before—“The Woman's Cap” of EB—as authentic, not 
alone for formal reasons but because of respect for the integrity and experience of the 
narrator. At the same time HN could observe in a sympathetic and friendly spirit of 
her “Story of Mink and Weasel” that she had evidently transposed an episode from 
another tale about this pair. All three informants (TL, LL, HN) treated with scant 
charity the narration of AM, who, it was asserted, tended to “mix too much White 
man” into his tales. There are, as a matter of fact, few direct reflections of the ac- 
culturation these Klamath have undergone in the myths they told me.*° 

A similar attitude was displayed toward myths known to be of alien origin. In- 
formants sometimes asked me to tell myths from other tribes. Upon hearing one, the 
Klamath would almost invariably say politely something of this order: “That's nice 
| pause], but they’ve got it wrong here... .” and then would launch into the accepted 
Klamath version. LL and TL had nothing but ridicule for those who told, as Klamath, 
myths that came from “foreign” Indians. The former knew of some tales from 
Washington tribes and from the Warm Springs Reservation that were told locally. 
Thus, a Puyallup woman married to a Modoc used to tell a story about the quarrel 
between Ant and Bear that had come from her own people. Obviously this was viewed 
by LL as distinct from the cognate tale previously related to me by her husband. HN 
recounted a myth told him by a friend who in turn had heard it from a “California 
Indian,” probably a Pitt River, then dwelling upon the reservation. Although the myth 
is locally applied to the Klamath being, Aisis, HN stoutly refused to cast it into 
Klamath because “it isn’t one of our stories.” 

The judgments which modern Klamath render on the versions they hear have 
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not, of course, precluded acceptance of innovations, even of myths which have no 
close local counterpart. This, it seems to me, is the only probable construction to be 
placed upon the fact that in tale types and in motifs the Klamath share widely with 
their neighbors on the Plateau and in California, resting, as it were, upon a folklorist: 


gradient between the two areas consistent with their geographical location.*” Unless 
one takes the extravagant position that all the myths so shared are Klamath in origin, 
one is forced to admit that at some time in the past Klamath have adopted myths 
from other tribes. Most of my informants, indeed, knew such myths, specifically of 
Warm Springs, “Washington Indian,” Molala, and Pitt River origins;** but only HN 
admits to telling them to other Klamath. In view of this, his reaction to the California 
tale he had related becomes particularly noteworthy. 

There is one myth of Biblical source, reported by Gatschet,** which details the 
Klamath version of the Garden of Eden. It is probable that it owes at least some fea 
tures to the efforts of the missionary to cast the story into terms locally familiar. | was 
unable to find a modern informant who was familiar with this “Indian” version. 
EB, on the contrary, at once recognized its Biblical origin. Thus, over a period of 
time this myth has failed to be received into the stock of the traditionalists. 

Far more remains to be said of the way in which the narrator regards the myths he 
tells; but since such effect is intimately bound up with personal narrative styles, fur 
ther comment is deferred. 


Immediately germane to the general attitudes which Klamath hold toward theis 
own as against alien myths are the social functions which Klamath myths mav be 
said to perform. Here again, consideration must be given to the social groups involved; 
for if, relative to such groups, myths fulfill specialized functions, they may perhaps 
develop variant forms. 

The principal social setting for the narration of myths was the household group 
already described. These evening sessions were reserved principally for myths, since, 
as several informants (HN, EB, AC) asserted, it was regarded with some disfavor to 
intersperse them with such other forms as historical accounts or personal anecdote: 
In the view of informants the prohibition was informal in nature, a matter of 
propriety rather than a stringent taboo. Persistent inquiry, moreover, failed to estab 
lish the former existence of a sacred session dedicated to the recounting of a special 
class or cycle of myths. One thinks particularly of the Winter Ceremony, when sha 
manistic demonstrations would create a particularly appropriate stimulus for such 
session; but aside from the seasonal associations already noted, no connection could be 
established. 

Under spe ialized circumstances, mvths might sometimes be related along \\ ith 
other narrative forms of a more personal nature. The fact that there are discernible 
person } attachments to myths of certain types leads to the possibility that women 
working together might sometimes exchange favorite tales; and this has been con 
firmed at least for historic times in the experience of EB. How far such stories might 
be abridged It 1S, of course, impossible to sav. On the other h nd, the « hse ne anes dot 
already noted as current in historic times can more clearly be traced as abrideome nts ofr 


extracts from major myths for the edification of an audience of peers. The function of 
these tales is clearly to supply a vicarious and lusty humor; and they seem to | 


been freely interspersed with personal anecdotes—of perhaps far less plausibility! 
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Within the unsegregated household, myths were told—as were other tale types on 
other occasions—to amuse and quiet the children at night; although adults as well 
obviously enjoy both hearing and recounting them. Humor, drama, pathos, are all 
present, and the characters, many of them clearly drawn, are sometimes of a type with 
which children might well identify.** Some myths serve, moreover, an acknowledged 
monitory and didactic function. What is particularly pertinent here is the degree to 
which the myths seem to have been taken as literally true by the adults themselves. 
Even today, elderly informants who are practicing Christians are by no means ready 
to abandon the old Klamath myths. They are, of course, mystified by the ambivalence 
of the chief culture hero-trickster, whom the Klamath originally identified with the 
Christian God,"* and they evince some uncertainty as to the duality of the nature, 
half-human, half-animal, of some of the mythic beings. As they become more ab- 
sorbed in the recounting of the old myths, doubts vanish, affirmations become clearer. 
HN, it is true, could protest to me of a mythic episode, “How could they know how 
it was done? No one [i.¢., mortal] was there then!” Even this, however, is a comment 
upon detail, and not a wholesale rejection of the validity of myth.2* On the other 
hand, LL repeatedly asserts, “This is a true story. There is a picture of it up there 
at... 2” Then will follow a description of the “picture,” perhaps a thin, exposed 
stratum or dyke which is all that remains of the rope down which Tkuluchag slid 
earthward in his flight from the sky-world. In aboriginal times, when contending be- 
liefs were largely absent, views of this sort must have dominated béth narrator and 
most of his audience, adult and juvenile alike, and their coercive and exemplary effect 
must have been correspondingly greater. 

In view of the subjective reality of Klamath mythology, the attitudes held toward 
some of the chief characters are of interest. Of Mink and his younger brother, Weasel, 
the following characterization is offered: 

“Mink is clever and resourceful, a warrior, ‘tricky,’ but consistently just in the 
roles he plays. ... Mink harms only those who give him direct provocation, or those 
who menace others. ... Weasel, on the other hand, is the marplot, ‘always getting into 
something.’ He lacks completely, however, the base qualities of the trickster. {He is] 
mischievous, curious, a restless bundle of random activity, a ‘kid brother’ who wants 
to try what Mink is doing, and fails in the attempt... .”%* The Klamath, even in 
Gatschet’s time, seem to have regarded the slyness of Mink as his salient feature. Thus, 
“To act like [Mink] is to do something not meaning to do it apparently.” And, “In 
speaking of somebody who acts on the sly, and differently from what he professes and 
means to do, the Klamath Lake people will say: ‘He acts like [old Mink |.’ This is one 
of the few proverbial locutions, or at least figurative modes of speech that can be 
traced in this tribe.”*? Spier observes, “K!6m06’s and Ské@lag | were men| named re- 
spectively for the culture hero KEmi’kimps and Skélém, marten, a similar trickster- 
hero of the myths. Both names were given because their bearers are liars—which gives 
some insight into their idea of the tricksters.”** | have heard that a man who is no 
worse than shrewd might be dubbed “Mink,” but I have also been told of a boy who 
was so nicknamed because he always lied his way out of a difficult spot. Of “Weasel” 
I have heard only one instance, here in current application by members of a political 
faction for the leader of the rival, dominant group, a man notorious for being some- 
where else when he was wanted. On the positive side, HN recalls having been coun- 
selled by his grandmother, “Be brave like Weasel!” 
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What has been said here of this pair might with some changes be said to hold 
good as well for the culture hero-trickster, Kemukamps, although, with his phallic 
character,” he served less as a standard of conduct. His nonpareil foster son, Aisis, 
strangely enough, likewise failed to be held up as a model. Other heroes and, to a 
lesser degree, heroines, often displayed exemplary behavior, and were cited for emula- 
tion. Such buffs or consistent tricksters as Coyote, Skunk, and Gajichwach Weas were 
held up to ridicule. As Pearsall notes,*’ after a Skunk tale children might be warned, 
“Don’t be like that!” My own efforts to determine whether antisocial behavior in the 
myths served to justify similar conduct in everyday life drew from informants a 
generally negative answer. It seems probable that such episodes simply mirrored and 
were based upon their counterparts in daily life. Such reinforcement as they may have 
provided was perhaps largely covert and present only in individual instances unknown 
to present-day informants. Nor may the possibility be dimissed that by identifying 
with antisocial mythic beings, some individuals may have obtained a certain release. 

Among bogies, Owl was perhaps the chief figure. This bird, who calls the death 
of men, is repeatedly represented as plucking out the eyes of those who have mocked 
or abused him. In one well-known myth, used frequently for hushing children, Owl 
abducts a crying baby and carries it off to his cave in a hill near Modoc Point which 
still bears his name. 

“Obedience,” remarks Pearsall, “is also achieved by instilling in the child a fear 
of ghosts, spirits, and other supernatural beings who kidnap bad children. Owl 1s the 
most potent supernatural threat, feared by child and adult alike. When a child cries 
at night or is naughty, his parents threaten, ‘Ow! will come to pluck out your eyes 
or carry you off to a cave!’ If the child fails to heed the warning at first, the parents 
call, ‘Owl, come listen to this child!’ The effectiveness of the threat is increased by the 
child’s knowledge of the story about a baby who was carried off by an owl to a cave 
near Modoc Point. The baby gradually sprouted feathers and turned into an owl, Bear 
and Coyote are similarly used to silence a crying child.”™ 

If social setting and didactic function operated to encourage relative fixity of 
mythic form, it is only fair to say that other conditions were conducive to the same 
result. Religious ritual recurrently brought mythic personages to public view in roles 
that were relatively fixed and consistent with their mythic characteristics.*” Accept 
ance of myth as an aspect of reality forming a precondition for present reality served 
to relate the two. * 

More broadly, and somewhat more tenuously, it might be suggested that the cul 
tural idiom of an unelaborated Plateau lifeway, in a social context rather narrowly 
restricted as to role, did not provide the model for a richly varied mythic presentation. 
Even within the limits thus set, however, many situations were not exploited. Mythic 
individuals, for example, change in achieved status and may shift in aye, growing 
either older or younger—the latter always, to my knowledge, achieved through trans 
formation and not through gradualistic process—but there is little development of a 


theme such as might be sugested by Klamath transvestitism 
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NOTES 


11 acknowledge with gratitude the support given in this and related work by the Social 
Science Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, and the Faculty Research 
Fund of the University of Oregon. My colleagues, Richard A. Littman and Homer G. Barnett, 
have read and commented upon an earlier form of this paper, whereupon it made way for the 
present version. For their appraisal I stand gladly indebted. The names of characters are presented 
throughout, in approximate transliteration, in roman type. Sections 2-3 w'll appear in subsequent 
issues of this volume of [AF. 

2 See particularly Clyde Kluckhohn, “Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho Culture,” in Lan- 
guage, Culture, and Personality, ed. Leslie Spier, et al. (Menasha, 1941), pp. 1og-130; Melville J 
Herskovits, Man and His Works (New York, 1948), Part VII; Paul L. Garvin, “Structure and 
Variation in Language and Culture,” in Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America, ed. Sol Tax (Chi 
cago, 1952), pp. 216-221; Floyd H. Allport, “The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behavior,” 
in Readings in Social Psychology, ed. Theodore M. Newcomb, F.. L. Hartley, et al. (New York, 
1947), pp. 55-67. 

After this had been written there appeared the papers by James A. Ford, “The Type Concept 
Revisited,” American Anthropologist, n.s., LVI (1954), 42-54, and Julian H. Steward, “Types of 
Types,” 54-57, in the same issue. 

® Paul Ehrenreich, Die allgemetne Mythologie und thre ethnologischen Grundlagen (Leipzig, 
1910). 

*See especially Robert H. Lowie, “The Test-Theme in North American Mythology,” ]AF, 
XXI_ (1908), 97-148, and Thomas T. Waterman, “The Explanatory Element in the Folk-Lore of 
the North American Indians,” /AF, XXVII (1914), 1-54. 

® Paul Radin, Literary Aspects of North American Mythology, Can. Dept. of Mines, Mus. Bull. 
16, Anthrop. Ser., No. 6 (Ottawa, 1915). 

® The JAF, for example, contains such germane articles as the following: Esther S. Goldfrank, 
“Isleta Variants: A Study in Flexibility,” XXXIX (1926), 70-78: Dorothy Demetracopolou and 
Cora DuBois, “A Study of Wintu Mythology,” XLII (1932), 373-500; May M. Edel, “Stability in 
Tillamook Folklore,” LVIL (1944), 116-127; Robert J. Miller, “Situation and Sequence in the 
Study of Folklore,” LXV (1952), 29-48. 

TSee Ruth Bunzel, The Pueblo Potter (New York, 1929); Darryl Forde, Marriage and the 
Family among the Yaké in Southeastern Niveria, Lond. School of Econ. and Pol. Sci., Mon. on 
Soc. Anth., No. 5 (London, 1941); Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft, Peabody Mus. Papers, 
XXII, 2 (Cambridge, Mass., 1944); Alexander Lesser, The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game 
A Study of Cultural Change, Columbia Univ. Contrib. Anth., XVI (New York, 1933); John M. 
Roberts, Three Navaho Houscholds, Peabody Mus. Papers, XI, 3 (Cambridge, Mass., 1951); Jarnes 
S. Slotkin, Menomini Peyotism, Amer. Phil. Soc. Trans., n.s., XLII, 4 (Philadelphia, 1952); 
A. Irving Hallowell, “Acculturation Processes and Personality Changes: As Indicated by the Ror 
schach Technique,” in Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, ed. Clyde Kluckholin and 
Henry A. Murray (New York, 1950), pp. 340-346. An exhaustive list would be far longs 

§ Demetracopolou and DuBois (see note 6); Morris E. Opler, “Three Types of Variation and 
Their Relation to Culture Change,” in Language, Culture, and Personality, ed. Leslie Spier et al. 
(Menasha, 1941), pp. 146-157; Demitri B. Shimkin, “Wind River Shoshone Literary Forms: an 
Introduction,” Jour. Wash. Acad. Sct., XXXVI, 10 (1947), 329-252 

® Specifically, resemblances had been noted between conduct in interpersonal situations in 
present-day Klamath society and in the myth corpus of Jeremiah Curtin, Myths of the Modocs 
(London, 1912). It was sought to determine (a) whether the Klamath, close congeners of the 
Modoc, presented similar situations in their myths (in general, they did), and (b) whether the 
presentation of antisocial behavior in a sanctioned form led to reinforcement of such behavior 
in actual life. The latter point will be discussed elsewhere 

10 See Leslie Spier, Klamath Ethnography, Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Amer. Arch. and Ethnol., 
XXX (Berkeley, 1930). 

11 Of the works already cited, explicit note of this point has been taken by Demetracopolou and 
DuBois and by Slotkin 
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12 Homer G. Barnett, Innovation (New York, 1953), pp. 291-292. I would agree that from the 
standpoint of process, the distinction phrased by Herskovits (Man and His Works, pp. 581ff.) 
between internally generated “cultural drift” and externally stimulated “historic accident” is 
largely one of degree. 

183 For discussion in somewhat different terms, see the writer’s “Chickahominy: the Changing 
Culture of a Virginia Indian Community,” Amer. Phil. Soc. Proc., XCV1, 2 (Philadelphia, 1952), 
157-225, especially pp. 222-223. : 

1#Collected by Hiroto Zakoji, “Klamath Culture Change,” unpubl. M.A. Diss. (Univ. of 
Oregon, 1952). 

15 Spier, Klamath Ethnography, especially pp. 35-36, 227. 

1® The floor of this temporary structure was not ordinarily excavated; the post-and-pole frame 
work was covered only with mats, and the entrance was from the side rather than through the 
roof. Samuel A. Barrett, The Material Culture of the Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians of North 
eastern California and Southern Oregon, Univ.‘of Cal. Publ. in Amer. Arch. and Ethnol., V, 4 
(Berkeley, 1910), Pl. 11, Fig. 1, illustrates this structure. 

1 Cf. Clyde Kluckhohn, “Myths and Rituals: a General Theory,” Harvard Theol. Rev., XXXV 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 64, n. 75. My informants (specifically TL, LL, HN, and EB) did not 
recall the taboo mentioned by Marion Pearsall—Klamath Childhood and Education, Univ. of 
Cal. Anth. Rec., IX, 5 (Berkeley, 1950), 344—‘[Myths] are never told in the summer or day 
time Jest the narrator age quickly.” Erminie W. Voegelin—-Culture Element Distributions: XX 
Northeast California, Univ. of Cal. Anth. Rec., VII, 2 (Berkeley, 1942), 102, element 2523—also 
indicates a summer-time taboo on myth-telling, the sariction mentioned here being that winter 
would come quickly. 

™ Direction is cited by informants according to the location of the ladder leading up to the 
roof on the outside. Orientation is idealized (see Spier, p. 200), undoubtedly strengthened by the 
practice of referring to the front of the house by the term /abital (cf. lui ‘first’) ‘eastward’—a 
term also applied in one myth to the place in front of a person—and to the area behind the fire 
place by the term tkalamtal ‘westward.’ 

The ladder leading down from the roof hatch rested against the front rim of the hatch. The 
eastern side of the house, “behind the ladder,” was used for storing firewood and other miscel 
Janeous gear. The rear, or western part, was enclosed by a wall of vertical poles, behind which 
foodstuffs were stored (TL). 

19 Voegelin, p. 102, element 2526; Pearsall, p. 344. 

2° Gatschet, The Klamath Indians ... , \xviii. 

21 The name given kindred tales by Nez Percé informants on the Umatilla Reservation is sug 
gestive. There they are termed “sweat-house stories,” and are said to have been bandied about the 
men sweating together. It may be added that members of this tribe clearly distinguish between 
the routine, daily use of the sweat-lodge and the highly circumscribed power-sweat by ritual. In- 
formants add to the foregoing that adults were forbidden to tell these stories to the youths 
gathered for instrucion in the Aitames, the subterranean winter youth lodge. 

*2 Voegelin, p. 102, element 2522; p. 206, same element. 

23 AM was insistent upon this response from HN and myself during his narration. 

*4 Pearsall, p. 344. 

25 Using the term in the sense it carries in A. Irving Hallowell, “Some Reflections on the 
Nature of Religion,” Crozer Quarterly, XXXIX, 4 (Oct., 1942), 269-277; here p. 276. 

26 Cf. the situation discussed for the Bella Coola by Thomas F. Mcllwraith, The Bella Coola 
Indians, 2 vols., (Toronto, 1948), 1, 292-295. 

27 These are always indicated in the texts, which are to be published separately. 

28 Since LL observed of one extended myth that she had dictated it in English years before 
(19267) to Leslie Spier, it should be interesting to compare this version, when it is published, 
with that in my collection, of which she pointed out that the extended introductory episode had 
been omitted in the Spier version. The myth in question is her “Aisis and Kemukamps.” 

29 By contrast, see Gladys Reichard’s An Analysis of Coeur D'Alene Indian Myths, AFS 
Memoir, XLI (Philadelphia, 1947). 

8° For a partial evaluation, see the writer's “The Trickster in Klamath Mythology,” Western 
Folklore, X11, 3 (July, 1953), 158-174. 
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**T omit Modoc, which they regard as very like their own. The greater part of the Klamath 
have little contact with, and little affinity for, the Paiute at the upper end of the reservation. 

2 Gatschet, Pt. 1, p. xciv. 

"8 Cf. in this respect the interesting observation made by George A. Pettit in Primitive Educa 
tion in North America, Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Amer. Arch. and Ethnol., XLII (Berkeley, 194), 


156: “There is... evidence... which seems to imply that the educational problem and the need 
of meeting the demands of young audiences have influenced the oral literature even more funda- 
mentally... it is significant to note that a considerable proportion of the legends and myths in 


North Amierica, even the most important of them, have as their leading characters young children 
or youths still in the process of winning their spurs.” 

‘4 See Robert F. Spencer, “Native Myth and Modern Religion among the Klamath Indians,” 
JAF, LXV (1952), 217-226; Stern, “Trickster,” pp. 168-170. A number of the statements quoted 
by Spencer are particularly relevant as coming from individuals who are also cited in the present 
paper. 

© Indeed, it is interesting to note in his autobiographical account (Zakoji, p. 188) the matter 
of-fact insertion of several myths. Speaking of the traditional days, he says, “ ‘People used to make 
wikiups close to each other and close to the water. There was a woman who had a little baby 
She went out one day and left her baby in the wikiup. An old owl came and took the baby away 
and when the mother came back she found the baby gone. They all thought that an animal of 
some kind came, took it away and devoured it. There was a man and woman getting wood from 
the woods and heard a baby crying from a bluff. They heard it and rushed down and told the 
people. They all went there but couldn't get it so they asked or hired somebody and asked him to 
bring the baby out. This somebody was a bird. It used to be the ow] and it wanted a reward for 
it. It wanted beads, so they gave it some beads. Some way, I don’t understand, it turned from owl 
to a human being because it talked. This is kind of a sad story, isn’t it? The owl must have been 
a human being a long time ago,’ ” 

*6 Stern, “Trickster,” p. 161. 

“7 Gatschet, Pt. 1, pp. cii, 115 (note: 109, 2. 6. 8.). 

** Spier, p. 60. 

* Stern, “Trickster,” p. 166. 

*9 Pearsall, p. 344. 

*! Pearsall, p. 345. Cf. note 35 above; several versions of this well-known myth were collected 
by Pope and myself. 


“ 


#2 While only one annual ceremony, the first sucker rite, is associated with Kemukamps (Spier, 
pp. 14, 140, 148-149), informants assert that prayers were also made to him in the sweat-lodge. It is 
possible that the frog spirit (Spier, pp. 116-117) may have been particularly associated with the 
first wokas rite (Voegelin, elements 313-327 and note to 316). Other supernatural beings present 
in the myths are to be found associated with a number of minor rituals. Their presence in the 
mid-winter shamanistic performances (Spier, pp. 112-118) serves dramatically to bring them to 
mind, The theoretical statements advanced by Kluckhohn (“Myths and Rituals”) as to the 
relationship between myth and ritual satisfy the Klamath situation 
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THE FOLKLORE OF THE DAISY 


By Katruarine T. Kew 


1. The Daisy Family. 2. Datsy Stories. 3. Daisy Beliefs. 4. Folk Attitudes. 


1. Tie, Daisy Faminy 


Nk: interesting adjunct to the study of plant lore is that of folk botany, or the 

folk attempt at systematic plant-classifications. According to one viewpoint, 

these classifications reflect the early groping of scientific botany itself. Thus, 
for example, is Theophrastian teaching echoed when folk-usage divides the plant 
world into trees, shrubs, vines, and herbs, with perhaps a distinction being made be 
tween cultivated and wild plants (“weeds”). Then again, folk botany will be based 
on the folk-uses of plants, often with the consequent involvement of the Doctrine of 
Signatures.’ 

The boundaries of such systems are, of course, nebulous. Coexistent with them is 
sull another which approaches our present botanical method of natural classification.” 
This is a system based on similarity in the appearance of leaves, flowers, or growth 
habits. The plants of the Daisy family seem to have in common only the similarity in 
appearance of the flower heads, which are characterized by a more or less prominent, 
textured center surrounded by one or more rows of showy petals. The petals vary in 
color and size. They can be red, yellow, purple, orange, blue, and pink, as well as 
white: Red Daisy, Hieractum aurantiacum (Hawkweed); Yellow Daisy, Radbeckta 
hirta (Black-eyed Susan); Purple Daisy, Aster patens; Orange Daisy, Ertgeron 
aurantiacus (Fleabane); Blue Daisy, Globularta sp.; Pink Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
coccineum ; and Large White Mountain Daisy, Erigeron coultert (Fleabane).* The 
flower heads can be as small as half an inch across, as with Erigeron annuus (Daisy 
Fleabane), or as large as three in Chrysanthemum uliginosum.* Some grow from a 
basal tuft or rosette of foliage, as does the English Daisy; some have ferny leaves like 
the ill-smelling Anthemis cotula (which is variously called Dog, Horse, Pigsty, Poison, 
or Stinking Daisy);° while still others have either flower sprays® or several flowers 
closely attached up and down the stems.’ Most of them belong to the same botanical 
family, Compositae,” the distinguishing mark of which is a disk of many tiny florets 
crowded together on a flowering head, but Daisies appear also in such other botanical 
groups as Ranunculaceae," Rosaceae,’” Plumbaginaceae,"’ and Leguminosae'* There 
is even a sea creature, not a plant, called a Daisy: Actima bellis, Daisy-anemone or 
Sea-anemone, also called Animal Flower, “from the blossom-like appearance of their 
expanded disks and tentacles, and their gorgeous colours.” * 

There are, however, certain “standard” plants, kinds of norms, by which other 
Daisies are judged. In different parts of the English-speaking world these plants are 
given the unqualified name of Daisy, and hence become the measuring instruments to 
which other Daisies are related. In England the Daisy is Bellis perennis; in America 
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it is usually Chrysanthemum leucanthemum; in New Zealand, the genus Lageno- 
phora; and in Australia, Brachycome iberidifolia, or various species of Vittadinia."* 

If these plants are the “standards” in those areas, however, they are not so else- 
where. Bellis perennis is usually given the qualified name of English Daisy in Amer- 
ica; and in England, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum that of Ox-eye Daisy. The Aus- 
tralian Brachycome tberidifolia, if it is known at all in England and America, is called 
the Swan-River Daisy.’® This is not to say that the “standard” Daisies always have 
unqualified Daisy names (or are always even called Daisy) in the areas where they 
are the “standards.” We, as well as the English, sometimes call our own the Ox-eye 
Daisy;'® and the English sometimes call theirs a Margaret.'? 

The lists which conclude this discussion of the Daisy family, though doubtless in- 
complete, show many of the names—most of them vividly descriptive, and all inviting 
speculation as to their origin and diffusion—by which the English and American 
“standard” Daisies are known. It is probable that the dearth of American names for 
the English Daisy compared to the quantity of English names for the American Daisy 
stems from the fact that our Daisy grows wild in England, but their Daisy does not, 
so far as the writer knows, grow wild here (except when invading lawns from flower 
beds). Yet this does not mean that our most common Daisy, the Ox-eye, is native to 
America. It was brought here from Germany, either deliberately or as a stowaway, 
during the period of colonization. Its dissemination was given great impetus (so the 
story goes) during the Revolutionary War, when its seed was in the German-bought 
fodder given to the horses of General Burgoyne’s army."® 


The American “standard” Daisy is variously called: in England, Ox-eye Daisy, Bull 
Daisy, Dog Daisy, Horse-daisy, Horse Gowan, White-gowlon, Large White Gowan, Great 
Daisy, Butter Daisy, Midsummer Daisy, St. John’s Flower, Moon Daisy, Moon-penny, 
Devil’s Daisy, Thunder-daisy, Dun-daisy, and Marguerite;'® in the United States, Ox-eye 
Daisy, Bull’s-eye Daisy, Horse Daisy, Big Daisy, Great White Ox-eye, White Daisy, White- 
weed, White-man’s Weed, Kellup-weed, Poverty-weed, Poor-land Daisy, Sheriff-weed, 
Sheriff-Pink, Farmer’s Curse, Dutch-curse, Dutch Morgan, Marguerite, Herb Margaret, 
Maudlin Daisy, Moonflower, Midsummer Daisy, Golden Daisy, Field Daisy, Common 
Field Daisy, and Pismire;?° in Scotland, Dog-Daisy and Gowan;?! in Nova Scotia, Dog- 
blow; in Labrador and Newfoundland, Bachelor's Buttons. Other names are Love-me-Love- 
me-Not, Love-me, Magdalen’s Daisy, Moon-penny Daisy, Moon-wort, Pretty Maids, Mather, 
Priests, White Caps, White Gold, Poor-land Flower, and Fleabane.?? 

The English “standard” Daisy is called: in England, Marguerite, Margaret, Herb Mar- 
garet, Margaret’s Herb, Brave Margaret, Dicky Daisy, Childing Daisy, Bairnwort, Banwort, 
Bonewort, Boneflower, Bruisewort, Bennert, Billy Buttons, Consound, Cat-posy, Dog-Daisy, 
Cockiloorie, and Maple-flower;?* in the United States, English Daisy, Scotch Daisy, Euro- 
pean Daisy, Lawn Daisy, and Bachelor’s Buttons;** in Scotland, Gowan, Ewe Gowan, May 
Gowan, Gowlan, and Bairnwort.*5 Other names are Chaucer Daisy, Easter Daisy, True 
Daisy, Dog-blow, Woundwort, and Cumfirie.** 


The reader will observe a frequent recurrence of two names, Gowan and Mar- 
guerite. Gowan is a Scottish and northern English dialectal name. Etymologists 
disagree on its derivation, some believing it to be a corrupted form of the Gaelic 
gugan, which meant bud or flower, others seeing it as a variant of gollan or golland, 
related in meaning to gold. Still another source relates it to the Celtic word gwen 
‘fair. ?7 

When the name Gowan is used alone it refers not only to the English Daisy and 
the Ox-eye, but also (in America) to a species of Coltsfoot (Tusstlago farfara); and 
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when used with qualifying words, it can denote many other plants as well. The Marsh 
Marigold is variously called Horse Gowan, Lucken Gowan, Yellow Gowan, Meadow 
Gowan, Open Gowan, and Water Gowan. The Dandelion is called Horse Gowan, 
Milk Gowan, Witch Gowan, and Yellow Gowan. A Horse Gowan, however, can also 
be either a Chamomile (Anthemis nobilis) or a Feverfew (Matricaria chamomilla) ; 
and a Witch Gowan can be a Globe-daisy (Globularia sp.), otherwise known as an 
Open or a Lukin Gowan. A Gule Gowan is a Corn Marigold (Chrysanthemum 
segetum); and a Ling Gowan is a Hawkweed (Hieracium pilosella).?* 

The other name, Marguerite, is said by French etymologists to derive not from the 
proper name but from the word “pearl,” as descriptive of the flower-head of Bellis 
perennts (presumably when in bud). Folkard believes the source to have been the 
Greek word margarites ‘pearl, from which it later became Margarita in Latin 
and Marguerite in French, the same word in each language meaning both pearl and 
daisy. Association has been so exclusively with the proper name, however, that Daisy 
is current in England as a pet name for anyone called Margaret.”” 

In addition to the English Daisy originally so called, the name Marguerite now 
denotes many other species. It can be our Daisy, the Ox-eye; it can also be the common 
garden Carnation.” A Polish friend has even identified its picture for the writer as 
that of the Sweet Alyssum, adding that the Polish mame for it is Malgorzatka, the 
diminutive of the given name for Margaret, Malgorzata.’ In Scotland it is said that a 
Marguerite is the garden Daisy, as distinguished from a wild one; and the same plant 
has been identified to the writer as what we call a Shasta Daisy.** In Ohio, on the 
other hand, a Marguerite is a wild Daisy as distinguished from a garden one, which is 
obviously not identifiable.” In parts of midwestern America a Marguerite is “any 
larger, fancier Daisy,” with such features as “extra-large, fringed, or double petals,” i.e., 
larger than a wild Daisy such as Chrysanthemum leucanthemum.** A White Margue- 
rite is Chrysanthemum frutescens, the florists’ Marguerite; a Blue Marguerite is Felicia 
amelloides, also called Blue Daisy; a Yellow or Golden Marguerite is Anthemis 
tinctoria (Chamomile), and a variety of it is called Hardy Marguerite. Finally, Chry- 
santhemum coccineum, which is known as Pyrethrum (a former botanical name), 
Painted Lady, and Painted Daisy, is also, in a recent garden catalogue, called Colored 
Marguerite.” 

There are, furthermore, two varieties of Bellis perennis, one of which (known 
chiefly in England) goes under such names as March Daisy, Childers, Childing Daisy, 
Jackanapes-on-Horseback, and Hen and Chickens Daisy, or just Hen and Chickens.” 
The other is the cultivated, double form, known in England as the Double Daisy and 


in America usually by the same name as its single counterpart (English Daisy) ,*" 


although the writer has also heard it called Strawflower in the Detroit area, possibly 
because of confusion arising from its resemblance to Helichrysum, the plant usually 
called the Strawflower. 

There are Blue, Michaelmas, and Christmas Daisies, all referring to several species 
of Aster; Artic, Crown, and Turfing Daisies, referring to different species of Chry- 
santhemum; and Daisy Fleabane, Field Daisy, or just Daisy, which refer to several 
species of Erigeron. There is an African Daisy, a South African Daisy, an African 
Golden Daisy, a Butter Daisy, a Yellow Daisy, a Sun Daisy, a Double Daisy, a Cone- 
headed Daisy, and an Everlasting Daisy.** 

There are, in fact, more than ninety species of plants called Daisy, Gowan, or 
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Marguerite. The result of such confusion is that some botanists*® profess disbelief 
(perhaps justifiably) in any rational meaning to common plant names; but to the 
folklorist they have meaning, if only in serving to identify families in folk botany. 
The large number of plants called Daisies is a folk expression in botanical classifica- 
tion, Of still more interest to the folklorist, however, are the many legends and beliefs 
which have spread with the Daisy and which will be discussed in following sections 


of this paper. 
2. Datsy Stories 


Though there are now ninety and more different Daisies, in the beginning there 
was only Bellis perennis, the common name for which originated early in the history 
of England. Its first known appearance in writing is some time in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and its first known form is Deges eage ‘Day’s-eye,’ so called because the petals 
close at night to cover the yellow center disk.*° There are several explanatory tales of 
the origin of the name, but—curiously—none so far encountered by this writer ex- 
plains why the flower closes at night. It would seem that the folk, having once com- 
mented upon the fact by giving the Daisy its name, thereafter ignored it. 

By the late sixteenth century, according to Lyte (Dodoens, I, X1X | 1578], 169, as 
quoted by the OED, s.v. “Daisy”), “There be two kindes of daisies, the great and*the 
small.” The late nineteenth century knew four “official” and several “unofficia.” names: 
“There are also the Great or Ox-eye, or Moon daisy ..., the Michaelmas daisy .. . , 
and the Blue daisy of the South of Europe (Globularia). The name has been given to 
a few other plants, but none of them are true Daisies.”" 

The first origin-tale is Celtic and is, apparently, to be found in the poems of Ossian. 
Every child who dies unborn, the story goes, returns to earth as a new flower. Thus, 
a woman named Malvina, who mourned the death of her baby, was consoled by the 
Maidens of King Morven, who told her that the child had been turned into a flower 
with a golden disk surrounded by silvery petals. It looked like an infant playing in a 
field; and it became, therefore, the very symbol of the innocence of a newborn baby.” 

Another tale, found in Chaucer's Legendes of Goode Women, deals with the Daisy 
as a symbol of fidelity. Queen Alceste sacrificed her life to save her husband’s, and was 
transformed into the flower because of her great fidelity. Each petal represented one 
of her virtues.** 

The third legend is of somewhat doubtful validity as folklore. It tells of Belides, 
a female meadow-nymph, who was engaged to Ephigeus. Vertumnus, god of fruit 
trees, saw her dancing one day in a field, fell in love with her, and changed her into 
a Daisy so as to conceal her from Ephigeus.** This story rings false because the Eng- 
lish Bellis perennts was not known to the classical ancients from whom, to judge by 
the proper names, the story would be supposed to have come.*® 

The flower was, however, known to northern Europeans. I have found no Daisy 
stories clearly traceable to pagan days, but several are linked with Christianity. One 
of the better known among these relates the Daisy to Margaret of Antioch, or St. 
Margaret of the Dragon. Margaret, the Christian daughter of a heathen priest, was 
scorned by her father and driven from her home to live with her foster mother in 
the country, where she tended sheep. Her subsequent refusal of a good marriage, as 
the price of her renunciation of Christianity, led to torture and, after a number of 
miracles, to her death about 275 A.D, The church canonized her and proclaimed 20 
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July as her special day.*® The Daisy became her symbol probably in connection with 
the name “Marguerite,”*? and it is said that she, like the flower, always looked heaven- 
ward.** 

The Daisy is symbolic of other Christian figures, including Margaret of Cortona, 
a fallen woman who repented and thus earned respect as a modern Mary Magdalene.*” 
Mary Magdalene herself, as well as St. John and St. Barnabas, are symbolized by the 
Ox-eye Daisy. That Daisy is said to have sprung from the tears of Magdalene, and it is 
used to decorate churches for St. John’s Midsummer Night’s ceremonies which, in 

England, are observed on 23 June. A nineteenth century source says: “It is probable 
~ that the ceremonies of a heathen festival, in spite of centuries of Christianity, crop 
up in the observances of this day. Its burning lamps and bonfires point to the worship 
of the sun-gods, as do the appropriation of all sun-like flowers as emblems of S. John. 
His flowers are the Ox-eye Daisy... °° Also, through the name “Midsummer Daisy” 
(according to Folkard, p. 56), the Daisy is consecrated to St. Barnabas, whose special 
day is 11 June. 

Two other legends relate Daisies to the Christ-Child. It is uncertain, however, just 
which Daisy is meant, for they are designated only as “White Chrysanthemums.” If 
they are not Ox-eyes, then it is probable that they are another common Chrysanthe 
mum such as the Feverfew, or even the Shasta Daisy. It is unlikely that they are any 
of the showy garden Chrysanthemums as we know them, for these were not known 
in Europe until the seventeenth century at the earliest. According to The Encyclo 
paedta Britannica (s.v. “Chrysanthemum”) “Breynius in 1689 was the first European 
to mention the Chrysanthemum, giving it the name of Matricarta japonica maxima.” 
This could be the Shasta Daisy, C. maximum, since it is clistomary with botanists to 
retain the specific name when assigning a species to a new genus. Folkard, p. 282, says 
“The Chrysanthemum was first introduced into England in 1764 by Miller, who re- 
ceived a... Chrysanthemum Indicum from Nimpu, and cultivated it at the botanical 
garden at Chelsea. In the seventeenth century a Chrysanthemum was grown at 
Dantsic [sic]... . Three Chrysanthemums (the Corn Marigold, the Ox-eye Daisy, 
and the Feverfew) are natives of England. ... The autumn Chrysanthemums are 
descended from either the Chinese or Indian varieties. . . .” "The pompon varieties are 
descended from two different plants brought to England by Robert Fortune in 1846 
from the island of Chusan."! 

The first of the Christ-Child legends, found in Skinner's Myths and Legends . . 
p. 21, asserts that the White Chrysanthemum was born at the same time as Christ. 
When the caravan of King Malcher reached the spot where the flower grew, he cried, 
“It is the place .. . for look! Here is a flower, rayed like the star that has guided us, 
and which even now is hanging above our heads.’” He picked the White Chrysanthe 
mum and entered the stable, where he placed the flower in the hand of the new-born 
Christ-Child. “All went to their knees before the shining presence, bearing as a sceptre 
the winter flower, white likeness of the guide star.” 

The other legend is given by Vernon Quinn (Stories and Legends .. . 
who says it comes from the Black Forest region of Germany. One Christmas Eve a 
peasant and his family took in a ragged urchin whom they found shivering on their 
doorstep. They warmed the child, wrapped him in a blanket, and led him to the table 
for food. Each member of the family put something of his own fare on the plate of 
the newcomer. When the plate was placed before him, the blanket fell away and he 
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was revealed in shining white with a halo around his head. “I am the Christ Child,” 
he announced, and thereupon vanished. The next morning two White Chrysanthe- 
mums were found on the doorstep where he had stood the night before. “And to this 
day the peasants in the Black Forest strive to have white chrysanthemums blooming 


in their huts on Christmas Eve, believing that thus they are sheltering the Christ 
Child.” 

There is yet another story which relates the Daisy to a Christian figure. This one 
(from Beals, p. 87) is about St. Augustine, who appears to have been very fond of the 
small, yellow-centered flower. It is said that once when he was about to speak to an 
outdoor audience in England, he saw a stall boy holding a Daisy-chain. He took the 
chain from the boy and slowly pulled the flowers apart as he preached an inspired 
sermon on the theme of brotherhood. “ “The sun,’ he said, ‘has imaged himself in the 
center of each of these flowers, as the Son of Righteousness will image Himelf in each 
of your hearts, From this sun in the daisy, white rays spread around. So may the rays 
of purity and goodness spread around you, reflected from the light of heaven within 
you. As these flowers are strung together in a chain, so may you in England be united 
to each other, and to the holy churches of the world, by a chain that shall never be 
broken.’” 


NOTES 


' The Doctrine of Signatures (to be treated more fully in a later section of this paper) is the 
belief that every species is marked in some manner to show its use to man, See Agnes Arber, 
Herbals (Cambridge, Eng., 1912), p. 134, on Theophrastus’ “History of Plants,” and pp. 136-140, 
204-220, for her discussion of the days when botany was a “mere handmaid to medicine.” 

Sections 3.-4. will appear in a subsequent issue of this volume of the / AF. 


’ 


* Similar confusion existed in scientific botany until fairly recently. Arber, p. 143, says: “In the 
work of writers such as Dodoens and d’Aléchamps . .. [we find] the working of three different 
principles ... by the simultaneous insistence (i) on the habitat, (11) on the ‘virtues,’ and (iii) on 
the structure, as affording clues to the systematic position of the plant in question.” 

* See, respectively, Joseph M.. Showalter, Book of Wild Flowers, 2nd ed., The National Geo- 
graphic Society (Washington, 1933), p. 89; Ethel Hinckley Hausman, The I/lustrated Encyclopedia 
of American Wild Flowers (Garden City, 1947), p. 103; Willard N. Clute, Amertcan Plant Names, 
3rd ed. (Indianapolis, 1940), p. 76; L. H. Bailey, Hortus (New York, 1930), p. 200; The Oxford 
English Dictionary (Oxford, 1933), s.v. “Daisy” (hereinafter cited as OFD): Sherman R. Dufy, 
“Pink Daisy for Next Summer's Bloom,” Garden Magazine, XVIII, No. 2 (1918), 53; Louise and 
James Bush Brown, America’s Garden Book, rey. ed. (New York, 1952), p. 510. 

* Frances Theodora Parsons, How to Know the Wild Flowers, rev. ed. (New York, 1935), 
p. 60; Leicester Bodine Holland, The Garden Bluebook (Garden City, 1915), p. 379. 

»A. B. Lyons, Plant Names Scientific and Popular, 2nd ed. (Detroit, 1907), p. 42; Hausman, 
p. 115. 

® Yarrow, Achillea millefolium, called Deadmen's Daisy in Labrador and Newfoundland; see 
Fanny D. Bergen, “Popular American Plant Names,” JAF, XI, No. 42 (1898), 228. The name Dog 
Daisy is given by two sources: Lyons, p. 12, and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, American Medici- 
nal Plants of Commercial Importance, Misc. Pub. No. 77 (Washington, 1920), p. 66. Louise Beebc 
Wilder refers to all Achilleas as Daisies in “The Cream of the Rock Garden Daisies,” House and 
Garden, XII, No. § (1933), 73. 

* Chicory, Cichorium intybus, called Blue Daisy; Lyons, -p. 121 

SEdgar T. Wherry, Wild Flower Guide (Garden City, 1948), pp. 120ff.; Helen Van Pelt 
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Wilson, “Distinguished Compositas,” House and Garden, LXXXIV (Nov., 1943), 92-93, and 
“Daisies Do Tell,” Better Homes and Gardens, X\1 (March, 1934), 26-27. 

® The names Butter Daisy and Yellow Gowan are given to Ranunculus acris by Lyons, p. 399, 
and to R. bulbosus and R. repens by Clute, pp. 4-5, while Cabbage Daisy 1s given to Trollius 
europaeus and to T. laxus by Lyons, p. 472. 

© Potentilla tomentilla, Ewe Daisy; Lyons, p. 375. 

1) Statice armenia (Armeria maritima), Marsh or Sea Daisy; OED, s.v. “Daisy.” 

‘2 Trifolium repens (White Clover) is called Sheep’s Gowan by Lyons, p. 469. 

1 Gosse, Marine Zoology (1855), 1, 15, as quoted by OED, s.v. “Sea Anemone.” Daisy 
Anemone appears in OED, s.v. “Daisy.” 

* OED, sv. “Daisy.” This source spells the botanical genus of the Australian Daisy as “Vita- 
denia,” while “Vittadinia” is given by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomen 
clature in Standardized Plant Names (Salem, Mass., 1923), p. 526 (hereafter cited as Stan. Pl. 
Nms.). 

1 Stan. Pl. Nms., p. 40; OED, s.v. “Daisy.” The Swan-River Daisy is found in G. A. R. Phillips, 
The Book of Garden Flowers (London, 1952), p. 151, and in Bush-Brown, p. 389; it 1s sometimes 
grown here as a cultivated, border annual. Lyons (p. 58) says that Daisies in Ohio are Aster sp., 
and (p. 180) Ertgeron pumilus in the western plains, but the writer 1s unable to find this latter 
designation in any other scientific source. 

16 The name given in Stan. Pl. Nms., p. So. It 1s used chiefly in writing, however; and Parsons 
(p. 60) calls it an English name. Bailey, in The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture (New York, 
1928), 1, o60, says that in parts of New England Chrysanthemum leucanthemum js called White 
weed, while the name Ox-eye is applied to Rudbeckia hirta (Black-eyed Susan). 

7 OED, s.v. “Margaret.” One of the French designations 1s Marguerite; one of the German, 
Margarethen Kraut; one of the Italian, Margarita. See Armenag K. Vedevian, llustrated Pol) 
glottic Dictionary of Plant Names (Cairo, 1936), p. 105. 

'S Harriet L. Keeler, Our Garden Flowers (New York, 1925), p. 474 

1 Dog Daisy denotes “an inferior or worthless sort, or one unfit for human food,” according 
to the OED, s.v. “Dog.” Hilderic Friend, Flowers and Flower Lore, 2nd ed. (London, 1884), 
p- 473, says Horse-daisy is a term that is “continually cropping up in local flower-names, and is 
intended to designate the coarser kind, as distinguished from the smaller.” For Butter Daisy, 
“meaning it spoiled the butter,” see Edwin Rollin Spencer, Just Weeds (New York, 1940), p. 287; 
for St. John’s Flower, Richard Folkard, Jr., Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics (London, 1884), 
p. 52; for Moon-penny, Spencer, p. 287; for Devil's Daisy, Thunder-Daisy, and Dun-daisy, Friend, 
p. 72, who believes these names (“Dun” being corrupted from “Thunder”) indicate the flower 
was once thought sacred to Thor; and for Marguerite, sometimes called Grande Marguerite by 
the French, Marguerite and Riesenmargerite by the Germans, and Margherite det pratt, Margan 
tone, and Margherita grande by the Italians, see Bedevian, p. 173. All other names appearing in 
the list may be found in the OED, s.v. “Daisy,” “Gowan,” “Marguerite,” and “Horse.” 

°° For Dutch Curse, see Lyons, p. 118, who says it was so called in New Jersey, “having been 
introduced, it was believed, by Hessian soldiers.” Farmer's Curse is found in Hausman, p. 12 
Field Daisy, in Spencer, p. 287; White-man’s Weed and Sheriff-Pink, in Clute, p. 79. The Maudlin 
Daisy (Lyons, p. 118) was known in medieval England as a Maudelyne or Maudlin-wort, which 


are corruptions of the name Magdalene, for it was associated, as will be seen in a subsequent 
section of this paper, with Mary Magdalene (which accounts also for its various Moon names) 
sce Folkard, p. 444. The remaining American names are given by Lyons, p. 11%. A comparison of 
the names Morgan and Margaret leads one to believe that Dutch Morgan may have evolved from 
Dutch Margaret 

“1 Dog-Daisy is given by Parsons, p. 60; Gowan is supplied by my informant, Mary Herbison 
of Dearborn, Michigan, and by the OED, s.v. “Gowan,” which says of the name: “When used 
without defining word, now always denoting the common Daisy (Bellis perennis).” Mrs. Herbison, 
who came from a small town near Edinborough ca. 1935, is nevertheless quite definite in stating 
that the name Gowan is applied to Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. “The little Daisy [Bells 
perennis|,” she added, “is never called anything but a Daisy.” 

22 For Dog-blow, see the OED, s.v. “Dog”; for Bachelor’s Buttons, Bergen, p. 229; for Love 
me-Love-me-Not, Neltje Blanchan, Wild Flowers Worth Knowing (New York, 1923), p. 246 
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All remaining names listed are found in Olive Percival, Our Old-fashioned Flowers (Pasadena, 
1947), p. 50, but some may now be obsolete, since Percival lists as common names for Bellis perennis 
several stages in the evolution of the spelling of the name Daisy itself, although not necessarily 
in chronological order. As to Magdalen’s Daisy, see fn. 20. 

*4 The Encyclopaedia Britannica (1952), s.v. “Daisy,” gives Bairnwort as a Yorkshire name, 
while Keeler, p. 491, says it is Scotch and that the Daisy is so called because it is “the children’s 
plant.” For Dicky Daisy, see Holland, p. 95. The names Banwort and Bruisewort, found in Henry 
N. Ellacombe, The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shakespeare, 2nd ed. (London, 1884), p. 362 
(quoting Turner, but not otherwise identifying the source), are said to have evolved “ ‘because it 
helpeth bones to knit agayne.’” For Billy Buttons, see G. M. Barnes, “Flower Names,” Cornhill 
Magazine, CLIII, No. 915 (1936), 324 (cf. Bachelor’s Buttons); Dog-Daisy, Lyons, p. 69, who 
says it is so called in northern England; and for all remaining English names, see Lyons, p. 69, 
and the OED, s.v. “Marguerite” and “Margaret.” 

*4 For English Daisy, see Stan, Pl. Nms., p. 40; Scotch Daisy, Geo. Frances Atkinson, Practice 
Key and Flora of the Eastern, Northern and Central States (New York, 1912), p. 213; European 
Daisy, Vernon Quinn, Leaves, Their Place in Life and Legend (New York, 1937), p. 167; Bach- 
elor’s Buttons, Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.v. “Daisy.” Lawn Daisy is supplied by Thelma James, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, to whom I am also indebted for guidance in the prepara- 
tion of this paper. 

2° OFD, s.v. “Gowan.” For Gowlan, see Lyons, p. 69; for Bairnwort, fn. 23. For a dissenting 
opinion as to use of the Gowan names for this species, see the Herbison comments in fn, 21. 

*6 Helen Noyes Webster, Herbs (Boston, 1939), p. 41, for Chaucer Daisy; Percival, p. 44, gives 
remaining names, but see also comments on Percival in fn. 22. 

“7 For gugan, see Webster's New Twentieth Century Dictionary (New York, 1951), $.v. 
“Gowan”; for gollan and golland, the OFD, s.v. “Gowan”; for gwen, Flower Lore (Belfast, ca. 
1880), p. 180. 

*8 Percival reports, p. 86, that the Primrose is also called Gowan; and though this application 
may now be obsolete, there probably once was a connection between the two flowers: see Friend, 
p. 249, who says the Daisy, Bellis perennis, was meant when Primrose appeared in old books. The 
names listed may be found in American Medicinal Plants of Commercial Importance, p. 24; OED, 
s.v. “Gowan,” Lyons, pp. 90, 233, 454; Percival, pp. 108, 115; and Friend, p. 58. 

29 The OED, s.v. “Margaret”; Folkard, p. 431. 

8° Dianthus caryophyllus; 1. H. Bailey, The Gardener (New York, 1925), p. 86. 

81 Alyssum maritimum; informant, Josephine Sniadowski of Toledo, Ohio, who came from 
Poland as a child ca. 1915. 

82 Chrysanthemum maximum; informant, Herbison. See also A. W. Anderson, The Coming 
of the Flowers (New York, 1951), p. 50, who calls the Shasta Daisy a Marguerite. 

88 Informant: Dorothy Burnett, Birmingham, Mich., who came from Ohio ca. 1938. 

84 Informant: Elizabeth B. Tolle, Birmingham, Mich., who came from Colorado ca. 1920. 

8° Marion Black Williams, “These Are Marguerites,” The American Home, XLVII, No. 3 
(1952), 35; OED, s.v. “Paris,” and “Marguerite”; Bush-Brown, pp. 527, 756; Phillips, p. 26; Bailey, 
Cyclopedia, 1, 299, and Gardener, p. 12; Stan. Pl. Nms., p. 80; Burpee Seed Catalog (Phila., 1954), 
s.v. “Pyrethrum”; Wayside Gardens, Autumn Planting (Mentor, Ohio, 1950), s.v. “Pyrethrum.” 

86 Called Hen and Chickens Daisy because it produces smaller flowers along the stem-nodes 
after the main flower-head is fully open, according to Phillips, p. 35. March Daisy and Childers 
are found in Percival, p. 44, and may be obsolete. Percival gives the botanical name as Bellis 
perennis prolifera, Other names listed are from Ellacombe, p. 375. 

87 Bellis perennis florepleno, as given in The Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.v. “Daisy.” 

88 See the OED, s.v. “Daisy,” and “Michaelmas.” For the Artic and Crown Daisies (Chrysan- 


themum arcticum and C. coronarius), see Bush-Brown, pp. 527, 404, respectively; for Turfing 
Daisy (C. tchthatchewt), Stan. Pl. Nms., p. 80. Daisy Fleabane, Field Daisy, and Daisy, may all 
designate Erigeron philadelphicus, according to Lyons, p. 180. Field Daisy is given by C. K. Dodge, 
Miscellaneous Papers on the Botany of Michigan, Mich. Geol. and Biol. Survey, No. 31, Biol. 
Series 6 (Lansing, 1921), p. 218. A Daisy Fleabane may also be E. annuus (Lyons, p. 180) and 
E. ramosus (Dodge, p. 71). Bailey, Cyclopedia, II, 3492, gives E. mucronatus as a synonyn for 
Vittadinia triloba (hort.), which would obviously relate it closely to the Daisies of Australia (see 
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fn. 14). For African Daisy and South African Daisy (Arctotis grandis and Kaufussia amelloides), 
see Bush-Brown, pp. 376, 398; for African Golden Daisy (Dimorphotheca aurantiaca), Bailey, 
Gardener, p. 120; Butter Daisy (Verbesina encelioides). Pearce Seed Co., Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Offer 
No, 61-A (Moorestown, N. J., 1954), p. 23; Yellow Daisy (Layra platyglossa), Hausman, p. 116; 
Sun Daisy (Helianthemum helianthemum), Lyons, p. 225; Double Daisy (Matricaria inodora), 
sush-Brown, p. 398; Cone-headed Daisy (Lepachys columnarts), Hausman, p. 105; Everlasting 
Daisy ( Acroclinium roseum), Pearce Seed Co., p. 9. 

*® See, for example, L. H. Bailey, How Plants Get Their Names (New York, 1933), pp. 4ff. 

*° OED, s.v. “Daisy.” It is noted in Flower Lore, p. 180, that the “Welsh name for daisy, 
Llygad y dydd, has the same meaning as the English ‘eye of the day.” 

*! Ellacombe, The Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of Shakespeare, pp. 361-362. 

*2 Ellacombe (p. 364) testily remarks that he found the legend recorded by both a Lady 
Wilkinson and a Mrs. Lankester, the latter’s version appearing in “The Daisy,” Popular Science 
Review, | (1862), 19, but “with that grand contempt for giving authorities, which lady-authors 
too often show, neither of these ladies tells us whence she got the legend.” Hilderic Friend in 
Flowers and Flower Lore, p. 455, says he found the legend referred to in a “racy little French 
work entitled ‘Le Diable et ses Cornes,’ . .. (p. 62),” which said the story was to be found in 
the poems of Ossian. Though he states (p. 659, n. 5) that the book was published in Fribourg, in 
1876, he fails to give the author’s name. Katharine M. Beals, Flower Lore and Levend (New York, 
1917), pp. 83-84, also says the legend is found in Ossianic poetry, and adds the statement (not 
found elsewhere by this writer) that “the maidens called the flower the ‘day's-eye,’ because it 
closed at night.” 

*§ Beals, p. 86. Ellacombe (p. 263) places this legend as no older than th fourteenth century 
Folkard, in his Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics, p. 307, says that rather than each petal represent. 
ing one of Alceste’s virtues, she had as many virtues as there were florets in the center disk. 

** Beals, p. 83. Vernon Quinn, Leaves, Their Place in Life and Legend, p. 167, gives the fol- 
lowing variation of the tale: “Belides was one of the dryads who presided over the meadows, and 
while dancing in a field one day, the god of the changing seasons saw her and fell in love with 
her. But as he ran to embrace her, she was metamorphosed into this flower.” 

*° Quinn says (p. 167) “the European Daisy was unknown to the ancient Greeks, and so it 
finds itself with a Latin name, Bellis ‘beautiful.’ But some one long ago, noting the similarity of 
this word to the name of the nymph Belides, supplied a ready legend for the daisy’s origin.” 
Ellacombe (p. 364) says, “I need scarcely tell you that neither Belides or [stc] Ephigeus are classical 
names—they are mediaeval inventions.” 

** Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.v. “Margaret, St. (Sancta Margarita).” This source adds that 
the Greeks call her Marina and have chosen 17 July as her day, “Marina” being the Latin equiva- 
lent of “Pelagia,” and St. Margaret having become identified with St. Pelagia, who was also called 
Margarito. 

47 Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, ed. Maria 
Leach (New York, 1949), I, 275. 

#8 Charles M. Skinner, Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, and Plants (Philadelphia, 
1911), p. 100. Ellacombe (p. 364) says that this legend is given by Chaucer, but neglects to note 
in which of Chaucer’s works it appears. He adds that a Mrs. Jameson “says that she has seen one, 
and only one, picture of St. Margaret with Daisies.” 

49 Folkard, p. 432. He adds (p. 374) that “the flower is erroneously supposed to have been 
named after the virtuous St. Margaret of Antioch, ... who was invoked because in her martyr- 
dom she prayed for lying-in women; whereas it derives its name from St. Margaret of Cortona.” 
The reasons for assigning the Daisy to Margaret of Cortona (as well as to Magdalene) are dis 
cussed more fully in a later section of this paper. 

‘° Flower Lore, p. 16. See also Dorothy Gladys Spicer, The Book of Festivals (New York, 
1937), p- 59, and The New Catholic Dictionary (New York, 1929), p. 606, which gives Mary 
Magdalen’s day as 22 July. 

*. Vernon Quinn, Stories and Legends of Garden Flowers (New York, 1939), pp. 25-26. 
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INpIANA University. W. Edson Richmond, Editor of Midwest Folklore, and Associate 
Professor of English and Folklore, has been appointed to the chairmanship of the Com 
mittee on Folklore upon the retirement of Suth Thompson. 





Universiry or Micuican SUMMER Procram. The summer lecture series for 1955 fea- 
tured two special “live” folklore programs. The first, a Michigan Indian Aptaneben, or 
Midsummer Festival, with songs, dances, and tales by two dozen Chippewa, Ottawa, and 
Potawatomi men, women, and children, was held on 5 July in front of the Clements Li 
brary, was arranged and introduced by Gertrude Kurath, and was followed by the open 
ing of an Indian exhibit at the Library. The second program, which consisted of lumber 
jack, mining, and other songs by performers from various parts of Michigan, was arranged 
and introduced by Ivan Walton. 


Kentucky Fotktore Society. The fall meeting was held in conjunction with the Daniel 
Boone Festival in Barbourville, 14-15 October. The program included songs by D. K. 
Wilgus and an address, “Kentucky's Living Folk Traditions,” by Herbert Halpert. 


Ciicaco Fork oer Prize, Entries for this prize of about $50, which was established by 
the International Folklore Association and is awarded annually by the University of 
Chicago, must be submitted before 15 April 1956 to the Chairman of the Department of 
Germanic Languayes and Literatures, The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIL, trom 
whom details of the contest may be secured, 


PENNSYLVANIA FoLtKiokn Soctery. The semiannual meeting was held 5 October in 
Harrisburg. Speakers were Moritz A. J. Jayendorf, S. K. Stevens, and Walter E. Boyer 
Pennsylvania stories, songs, and dances were part of the program, 


Prutipeine Fouk Sonos Wirt Be Reconoen. The preservation and de velopment of the 


indivenous music of the Philippine Islands are the obyects ot a two-year yvrant ol $12,900 by 
The Rockefeller Foundation to Silliman Universitv. Dumavuete, Philippines, wher 
Priscilla V. Maydamo, a staff member of Silliman, has already collected and transcribed 
some of the folk songs of the southern Philippines. Foundation funds will enable Miss 
Maydamo, during the first year of the project, to travel widely in the southern Pt ilippine s 
collecting and recording additional materials on indigenous music. In the second year she 


will OFpPanize A pM riorming wroup to bring this music to a wider audience 





AUNT MOLLY JACKSON 
AND ROBIN HOOD: 
A STUDY IN FOLK RE-CREATION 


a 


By Joun Greenway 


EW people have as much right to sing about Robin Hood as Aunt Molly 

Jackson. By persuasion (her rejection of the first beatitude would have made 

the greenwood of Harlan County, Kentucky, a hazardous place for fat monks 
and friars), by emulation, and by ancestry, she counts Robin Hood her model and 
patron. Probably she is the more authentic re-distributor of wealth, for the Robin 
Hood ballads record only one unequivocal instance of economic altruism on Robin 
Hood’s part, unless we include his price-cutting as a butcher in Child 122, his re 
allocation of the bride in Child 138, and his intention of devoting the proceeds of his 
piracy in Child 148 to building “an habitation . . . for the opprest.” Aunt Molly's 
career, on the other hand, is full of tales about her taking from the rich coal operators 
and their agents to give to the poor miners, among whom she worked until she was 
run out of Kentucky in 1933. Consider, for example, her commissary holdup. 

During the black days of 1931 in Kentucky, after the miners had struck against 
the reduction of wages to thirty-three cents a ton and had in reprisal been blacklisted 
by the operators, Aunt Molly was one of the few stalwart enough to keep life and 
opposition going. She organized outdoor kitchens, where all edibles, sweets and sours, 
were put into big pots and made into soup, which was ladled out sparingly according 
to a strict rationing procedure. This expedient made most ethcient use of the com 
munity food supply, but succeeded only in postponing the inevitable time when the 
neighboring farmers could contribute no more vegetables. On one of these harrowing 
days, when Aunt Molly was walking with her little son, Henry, toward the coal camp, 
she stopped at the cabin of Daisy Allen, a miner’s wife, She saw Daisy's smallest girl 
sobbing for food, and asked Daisy what she was going to do for the child. “I can't do 
nothing for her,” wailed Daisy, “I don’t have any more to eat in the house.” 

“Ts it possible that I will do more than you will for that child?” asked Aunt Molly, 
and she went on, passing soon the house of miner Bob Stringer, whose wife was trying 
to stop the crying of her seven hungry children with promises. When she came to the 
commissary she strode confidently in and greeted the proprietor with an expansive 
smile that meant money. “Well, Mr. Martin, it seems that no matter how hard times 
get, I can always find enough to tide me over. Give me twenty-four pound of flour,” 
She gave the bag of flour to Henry and told him to meet her at the tipple. Then she 


had Martin fill a sugar sack with groceries. With one arm loaded, she began to edge 
her way out of the store. 

“Now, Mr. Martin,” she said, “I'll see you just as quick as I can raise $5.g0. I have 
to feed some children, and they can’t wait on a collection.” 


“Don’t you offer to get out of here without paying,” warned Martin, and he 
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started around the counter. Aunt Molly reached under her coat and pulled out the 
.38 Special that she carried for protection on her rounds through the coal country as 
a midwife. 

“Don’t you try to stop me, Mr. Martin, or I'll shoot you six times in a minute,” 
declared Aunt Molly, and she backed out of the store. She met Henry, emptied the 
food quickly into the community pots, and went calmly home to wait for the sheriff 
that she knew Martin would send after her. 

When Deputy Frank Godwin pushed in her door he shook his head and said, “So 
you've turned robber.” 

“Oh no, Frank, I’m no robber,” Aunt Molly rationalized, and told him what she 
had done. “The tears came into his eyes,” she recalls, “and he said, ‘If you have the 
heart to do that for other people’s children, I will pay that bill myself, and if they 
fire me for not arresting you, I'll be damn glad of it.” 

In Sherwood Forest Frank Godwin would have donned Lincoln green and taken 
up his bow as one of Robin’s yeomen." 

But however questionable Robin’s worthiness of the honor he receives from the 
socially-conscious, all practitioners of his calling from Hereward to Matthew Kimes 
who have got into balladry have been men. It is the woman’s job to sing about the 
hero, and so Aunt Molly sings seven ballads about Robin Hood, four of them Child 
ballads presumably not known among the folk in this country.” 

Whether or not Aunt Molly is the latter-day Robin Hood she believes herself to be, 
she is certainly a member of the folk. From the age of four she has been singing tradi- 
tional ballads passed down in her family for seven generations in back-country Ken- 
tucky. Her voice, when young, was pleasing enough for her to be recorded semi- 
professionally by commercial hill-billy companies, and she has the phenomenal memory 
of the greatest folk singers. But though more than 200 of her records are in the Archive 
of American Folk Song at the Library of Congress, she is not nearly so well known 
among folklorists as she should be, for she has a genius for alienating collectors. More 
even than coal operators she hates collectors who “fix up” her texts, and it is impos- 
sible to avoid offending her in this matter. One takes down a song as accurately as 
possible, submits the text to her for checking, and immediately receives the fury of her 
monumental rage for “messing up” the song. She cannot be convinced that she never 
sings a song the same way twice. Not only words but tunes also change without 
provocation, 

The question of primary interest to folklorists concerning Aunt Molly's ballads is 
whether they are “authentic,” that is, whether they have been preserved through oral 
tradition. Although they exhibit as much as if not more variation than the other Robin 
Hood survivals accepted by Professors Coffin and Millar, and despite Aunt Molly’s 
vociferous protestations that she learned them as a child from her great-grandmother, 
I am convinced that the onlie begetter of these ballads is our ubiquitous Sargent and 
Kittredge. For that matter, | doubt that any Robin Hood ballads found in America 
have been received purely through oral channels. Admittedly the broadside hawkers 
do not seem to have done as well with Robin Hood as they did with Lord Bateman, 
for a man who is thrashed by every beggar, tinker, and curtal friar he meets is hardly 
assured of heroic perpetuation. Nevertheless there were Robin Hood broadsides as 
well as copies of Sargent and Kittredge in this country. Even Benjamin Franklin 
complained, “I have known a very numerous impression of Robin Hood songs go 
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off in this Province at 2s/ per Book less than a Twelvemonth; when a small quantity 
of David's Psalms have lain on my hands above twice the time.”* 

Whether Aunt Molly is deliberately trying to deceive, or whether she has convinced 
herself that these ballads were learned in her childhood is a matter hard to decide, 
since even her prodigious memory is exceeded by her imagination. To confirm my 
suspicion that the Sargent and Kittredge one-volume compilation of the Child ballads 
was the source of Aunt Molly’s knowledge of the Robin Hood pieces, I wrote to Mary 
Elizabeth Barnicle, one of the early collectors of Aunt Molly’s songs. “Yes,” Miss 
Barnicle replied, she had lent Aunt Molly a copy of the book in the early thirties. “I 
was scraping the bottom of the barrel so far as her memory of the British ballads went 
and lent her the book in the hope that she might find something that would revive 
further memories. In a few days she came padding back to tell me that she now re- 
membered some RH ballads. She sang them, more or less verbatim, as she had found 
them in the Child book.” 

Aunt Molly will be furious if she hears this. She insists that she learned these as a 
four-year-old from her great-grandmother, Nancy Robinson, who was then ninety-two. 
She maintains also that it was a tradition in her family that many of the Robin Hood 
ballads were written by her paternal ancestors, the Garlands, before they came to 
America in the eighteenth century. She says that she remembers her great-grand- 
mother often humorously referring to her great-grandfather, William Garland, as a 
“Northumberlander,” and there is only one other English shire to be preferred to 
Northumberland if we wish to accept Aunt Molly’s story concerning the provenance 
of her ballads. Finally, Little John himself was a Garland! 


Lirtte Joun Gartanp ANp Rostn Hoop 


(Child 125: Robin Hood and Little John)* 


(154:2) (4) 


. OF Little John and bold Robin Hood . Now Robin Hood said to his jolly bowmen, 


A story to you I will tell; 
Which being rightly understood, 
I am sure will please you well. 


(125:1) 

. When Robin Hood was about twenty years 
old 

He met with Little John; 

They had a fight, and Robin Hood 

Was tumbled in the pond. 


(2) 

. Now Little John was large and strong 
He was seven foot tall; 

And always when he struck a man, 
He always had to fall. 


(3) 

. Now I will tell you how they first met 
If you will listen awhile, 

For this is one joke among all the rest 
I am sure it will make you smile. 


“IT want you to stay in this grove, 
And carefully listen to hear me call 
While through the forest I rove. 


(5) 


6. “We have had no sport for fourteen long 


days, 
So out looking for excitement I go; 
And should I get beat ull | cannot retreat, 
My horn for you loudly | will blow.” 


(6) 


. Then Robin Hood shook hands with his 


merry men all 

And bid them at present goodbye 

Then by the side of a brook a journey he 
took 

And a tall stranger he happened to spy. 


(7) 


8. They happened to meet on a long narrow 


bridge 
And neither of them would give way; 
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Said bold Robin Hood as proudly he stood, 
“I will show you the Nottinghams’ play.” 


(4) 

. Then from his quiver an arrow he drew, 

A broad arrow with a long goose wing; 

Then Little John replied, “I will sure tan 
your hide 

If you offer to touch your bowstring.” 


(9) 

. Said brave Robin Hood, “You say that you 
would, 

But if lever bend my bow, 

I will shoot a dart right through your proud 
heart 

tefore you could strike me one blow.” 


(10) 
“You talk hke a coward,” said Little John 
Garland, 
“With a bow and a sword as you stand; 
You could shoot at my chest, but sir, I pro 
test, 
I don’t even have a staff in my hand.” 


(11) 
. “Tam not a coward,” said bold Robin Hood, 
“And the name of a coward | scorn; 
And to prove you do lie, my bow and 
sword Pll lay by, 
And the truth of your manhood I shall try.” 


(12) 
. Then Robin stepped over to a thi ket of 
trees 
And chose him a staff of red oak; 
And over to Little John Garland he stepped 
And these are the words that he spoke: 


(13) 
. “You see my staff is large and tough; 
Now here on this bridge we will play; 
And if you knock me in, we will say you 
have won 
Now, stranger, what do you say?” 


(14) 
. “With all of my heart,” Little John replied, 
“Tam too proud to give in 
As long as I'm able to handle my staff, 
And believe me, I’m sure | will win.” 


(15) 
. So they started the fight, and they struck 


left and right; 
Robin Hood made his oak staff ring. 


Then Little John said, “You must be re- 
paid; 
I shall give you the very same thing.” 


. Then Little John gave Robin a lick on the 


head 
That started his blood to flow. 
“Fight on, stranger,” said bold Robin Hood, 
“You are a brave good fighter, I know.” 


(18 & 19) 


. Then thick and fast Little John mended 


his licks 

And faster his anger did grow; 

Then with a scornful look he tumbled 
Robin in the brook 

About fifty feet below. 


(20) 
“Tell me, brave fellow, where 
now?” 
Little John with laughter cried. 
“T am under the bridge,” said bold Robin 
Hood, 


“And drifting around with the tide. 


(21) 
“T must acknowledge you are a strong brave 
man; 
With you I would like to be friends.” 
Then to the bank of the brook Robin did 
wade 


And with Little John Robin shook hands, 


(22 & 23) 


. Then Robin Hood put his horn to his 


mouth 

And with it he blew a loud blast; 

Then came his bowmen in green, most 
brave to be seen, 

And they said, “We heard you at last.” 


(24) 
“What can we do, good master, for you?” 
One of his bowmen cried. 
“You are wet to the skin; where have you 
been?” 
Then Robin Hood replied, 
“This good man that you see has been fight 
with me, 
And he tumbled me into the tide.” 


(25) 


. “He shall not go scot-free,” the bowmen 


said, 
“Do not touch him,” Robin replied; 
“For I do declare he is as stout as a bear 
And we need such good men on our side. 
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. “Iam your true friend,” said bold Robin 
Hood, 
“So please don’t be afraid; 
You are a brave man as | understand 
And I'm proud of the part you have played. 


(26) 
. “These men are my bowmen that come at 
my call, 
I have three score and nine; 
And if you'll agree to stay here with me, 
I will make you a bowman of mine. 


(27) 
“Now what do you say? You have nothing 
to fear, 
[ will teach you to hunt deer and bear; 


I will always see, if you stay here with me, 


’ 


You always will have equal share. 


(28) 
“T will give you my hand, you will be my 
top man, 
And always my friend, I declare; 
My offer is good,” said bold Robin Hood, 
“Now Little John, what do you say?” 
“Since you put it that way, with you I will 
Stay, 
And we will live from the fat of the land 


“Thev call me Little John, but as you can 
sec, 

I am not little at all; 

You will find lots of men much smaller 
than nie— 

You see, I am seven foot tall.” 


(35) 
Then Robin and Little John walked hand 
in hand 
And to Robin’s wardrobe they did Zo; 
Then Robin Hood dressed Little John in 
the best 
From his head to the up of his toe 


(36) 


30. Then in his hand Robin Hood put a fine 


bow; 

“As an archer you'll be one of the best; 

We will take from the rich and give to the 
poor, 

You'll never need for gold and silver any 
more. 


“We will take gold from the priests and 
bishops and monks 

While they slumber and snore; 

As long as bishops and monks has gold in 
their trunks 

And we are able to open the door, 

We will live good ourselves with good food 
on our shelves, 


And give lots to the needy and poor, 


(37) 


. “We will live here and eat deer and bear 


meat 

Like squires and lords of renown, 

And as long as our life shall endure T am 
sure 

With plenty we shall alw ys be found - 


(38) 


With music and dancing they finished the 
day 

And Little John uniting, did celebrate 

And Robin rejoiced at the top of his voice 


Because he had found a true mate 


Little John and Robin Hood remained true 
friends 

Until brave Robin Hood's death; 

And on Little John’s chest, as I have heard 
it said, 

Is where bold Robin #1 

breath. 


a5 And again I have he ird that old folk 


And after bra ¢ Robin wis cle 


That Little Jolin Garland helped place th 


Ar bold Rol mn Hood's he id 


It will be secn that Aunt Molly's version ol this ball id borre WSs the introductory 


stanza from Martin Parker’s 


“A True Tale of Robin Hood” (Child 154) and then 


parallels “Robin Hood and Littl John” (Child 125) rather closely to stanza 27, 


omitting stanzas 29 to 34 of the Child version (the episode of the christening), and 


picking up the story again from Child 2 


to 39. She omits cight of Child’s stanzas 


(16, 29-34, 39), telescopes four of his into two of hers (his 1&th and roth become her 
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18th; his 22nd and 23rd become her 21st), and adds five entirely new stanzas of her 
own (24, 28, 31, 34, and 38). Aunt Molly’s version is thus four stanzas shorter than 
the Child text. ‘The rime parallels the Child version in 17 stanzas. Aunt Molly drops 
the third line internal rime, the hallmark of Robin Hood ballads, in 14 stanzas, but of 
the stanzas retaining internally-rimed lines, four are newly devised. 

Metrical irregularity has never meant much to Aunt Molly, and she has made no 
effort to resolve the inconsistency of her frequent six-line stanzas. They are always 
disturbing to the editor, but even Child had to put up with them, concluding that 
couplets of half-forgotten stanzas often attached themselves to other complete stanzas.° 

There are several significant features in Aunt Molly’s version: her introduction of 
economic allusion, characteristic of her songs and ballads; the inclusion of the tradi- 
tion that Little John was the only member of Robin’s band present at the fatal 
phlebotomy and that he helped set the famous headstone; and the omission of the 
christening episode. Both of the other two American versions of this ballad that have 
been printed drop the anti-climatic jest of the baptism, which emendation Edwin 
Kirkland adduced as evidence that the folk often improved the ballads they received.® 
I should like to cite this as a third example of conscious change due to critical sensi 
tivity, but it is more likely that the substitution of “Garland” for John’s traditional 
surname of “Little” necessitated the dropping of the christening episode in the present 
ballad. 

Although Aunt Molly’s version is further from the Child text than either of the 
two variants that have been published as authentic survivals,’ there does not seem to 
be any doubt that the Child text is the source of Aunt Molly’s ballad. 

In “Little John Garland and Robin Hood” the name “John Garland” is a super- 
ficial addition, but in “Robin Hood and Allen a Dale” (Child 138) the surname be- 
comes a fundamental part of the rime of one stanza. 


Ronin Hoop anp Aten a Dati 

(Tune: “Rocky Mountain Top”) 
1. | will sing for you a true love song, 4. Then Robin Hood went to his gallant men 
To me it sounds so good; And to them he did say: 
It is a true story of Allen Dale and his bride 
And the outlaw Robin Hood. 


“The man we saw yesterday afternoon 

Has passed again today, 

But his clothes looked bad and he looked 
so sad 


(2 & 3) 
. Robin Hood was sitting alone one day Like his plans was rearranged. 
In the shade of a green bay tree: ” 
. “He has sat down to take a rest 


He saw a young man come riding along : 
Under the green bay tree; 


And he wondered who he might be— 


. . Now you go down and capture him 
Te was dressed like a king or a lord — I 


And bring him over to me.” 
(6) 


. Then up stepped Little John Garland 
“How do you do,” said he; 


Or a baron of high degree. 


(4 & 5) 
. Then Robin Hood went out in the lone 


cc OO” “ 
green wood I have orders from my master Robin Hood 


T 4 cg alk c ay; rT ’ 
To take a walk next day; To bring you along with me.” 


He looked up and saw the same young 


man 

Come traveling along the way, 

But the clothes he had wore the day before 
He had now cast away. 


(6) 


. Then up stepped another one of Robin 


Hood’s men, 
Nick, the miller’s son: 
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Saying, “You had better come along with 
us now, 
So do not try to run.” 


(7) 
“What does your master want with me? 
I have done no wrong.” 
You will soon learn what he wants with 
you, 
So you had better come along.” 


(8) 

. When he come in before brave Robin Hood 

To him young Robin said: 

“Are you sick, young man, or are you 
scared, 

What makes you look so bad?” 


“I am not sick, | am not scared, 

As I may seem to be; 

A rich old knight has broke my heart 
By stealing my true love from me.” 


(12) 
will 


. “How 


Hood said, 


much you give me,” Robin 
“In gold or ready fee 
If 1 will capture your true love again 


And bring her back to thee?’ 


(9) 
“I have no money but five shillings and a 
ring,” 
He said in bitter tears; 
“I was to be married to a girl 
I have loved for more than seven years. 


(13) 

. “I have no gold to give you, kind sir, 

As you can plainly see; 

But I will be your slave tll I go down in 
my grave 

If you will bring my love back to me.” 


(14) 
“How many miles is it to your true love? 
Tell me with a smile.” 
“I will swear to you by my body and soul, 
It is only five short miles.” 


(15) 

. Then Robin Hood rode with all his speed 

He was dressed up like a king; 

He rode till he come to Nottingham town, 

Then he heard the church bells begin to 
ring. 


rk, 


. Then 


. Then they come marching into the 


(16) 


. Then Robin bowed low, and the bishop 


then said, 
“Tell me who you may be.” 
“Tam a harper,” said bold Robin Hood, 
“And the best in the North Country.” 


(17) 
“You are quite welcome,” the bishop then 
said, 
“Your music pleases me.” 
“I will play no music,” Robin Hood said, 
“Till the bride and the bridegroom | see.” 


(18) 


The next come in was a wealthy knight, 
Who was both gray and old; 
And by his side was a fair young girl 


With hair like ringlets of gold. 


(19) 
“This old gray knight is not fitting for her, 
And him she shall not wed; 
The shall 
groom 
Stand back!” Robin Hood said 


bride choose her own bride 


(20) 
Robin Hood 


mouth 


put his horn to his 
And blew it one-two three 
Then twentyfour bowmen bold and strong 


Came leaping over the lee. 


(21) 

church 
With their arrows and their bows 

The man in front was Allen a Dale 


And to Robin he bowed low 


(22) 
“Is this your true love?” said Robin 
“It is,” young Allen Dale said 
said Robin Hood, 


“This day you shall be wed.” 

(23) 
“That shall not be,” the bishop said 
“For the old knight has claimed her hand; 
And the knight’s bride this girl shall be 
For this is the law of the land.” 


Hood 


“Get ready at once,” 


(24) 


. Then Robin Hood pulled off the bishop's 


coat 
And put it on Little John Garland; 
“Now you can take the old t ishop’s place 
And marry Allen Dale to his darling.” 
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(25) (26) 

25. When Little John went into the choir 26. “I do,” said bold Robin Hood, 
He spoke out loud and rough; With a loud and angry cry, 
Seven times he asked, “Who gives this “And the man that takes her from 

bride away?” Dale, 
As if three times was not enough. That moment he shall die.” 
(27) 
7. Then Allen Dale was married to the girl he loved, 
And the bride looked as happy as a queen; 
They rode away to the merry woods that day, 
To live among the trees so green— 
And that rich old knight vanished out of sight 
And never any more was he seen. 


Superficially it would seem that Aunt Molly’s version of “Robin Hood and Allen 
a Dale” and the Child text are very close, for each has the same number of stanzas 
(27), the rime coincides in 17 stanzas, the principal incidents are similar, and the last 
15 stanzas of each are parallel. However, Aunt Molly has made many changes, some 
of them fundamental. The identification of Little John as one of her ancestors is of 
course no more than an amusing insertion, though the rime it necessitates in stanza 24 
(“Garland” and “darling”) is delightful; but the other changes are more important in 
considering whether folk re-creation is degenerative. Aunt Molly’s opening stanza, 
unlike the very general introduction in the Child text, tells precisely what the ballad is 
to concern; her story is more dramatic, her transitions are smoother, her rimes are 
surer, and her version makes better sense throughout, except for her misunderstanding 
of the banns. In the Child text there is no reason for Robin’s wanting Allen brought 
before him; Aunt Molly’s new fourth stanza explain’s Robin’s curiosity at the change 
in Allen’s appearance, which is passed over quickly in the Child version. In the Child 
text Robin’s first words to Allen are little more than “Stand and deliver!” and his 
motive seems to be overt robbery, but in Aunt Molly’s ballad Robin asks first the 
cause of Allen’s woebegone countenance, and the request for fee is subordinated to his 
desire to right the wrong done to the young man. These changes provide a more fluid 
transition to Allen’s background story; in the Child text the transition is abrupt and 
Robin's offer of assistance psychologically unmotivated. 

Except for the brilliant “drooping” in the fourth stanza of the Child text Aunt 
Molly’s language is more natural and effective in every case, though not always a 
poetic improvement. We might compare, for example, the last two lines of the Child 
version's tenth stanza, “And chosen to be an old knight's delight / Whereby my poor 
heart is slain,” with Aunt Molly’s “A rich old knight has broke my heart / By stealing 
my true love from me,” or the concluding lines in the eighteenth stanza, “And after 
him a finikin lass / Did shine like glistering gold,” with Aunt Molly’s “And by his 
side was a fair young girl / With hair like ringlets of gold.” 

If these alone are not convincing, Aunt Molly’s dramatic nineteenth stanza might 
be put over against its counterpart in the Child text: “‘“This is no fit match,’ quoth 
bold Robin Hood, / “That you do seem to make here; / For since we are come unto 
the church / The bride she shall chuse her own dear.’ ” 

“Robin Hood and Allen a Dale” seems entirely dependent on the Child text, 
although the four examples of third line internal rime, absent in the original version, 


are most interesting. It is not usual for folk singers to make the rime scheme mgre 
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complicated; in Aunt Molly’s variant of “Robin Hood and the Beggar” (Child 133 I), 
for instance, she drops the internal rime in all but four stanzas. 


Rosin Hoop Anp Tue Beocar 
(Tune “Wild Bill Jones”) 


(1) 

. Come light and listen you gentlemen 
All of a story you would like to hear; 
A story true I will tell to you 

As soon as you all draw near. 


(2) 

. In olden times there was a man, 

At fighting he was good; 

He was an outlaw, as many did know, 
His name was Robin Hood. 


. Yes, Robin was a brave outlaw 
As many people knows; 

He was feared by one and all 
His friends and all his foes. 


(4) 


. One day he mounted on his gallant steed 

And said, “Good day, my friends.” 

With a mantle of green, most brave to be 
seen, 

He left all his merry men. 


(5) 

. As he rode along toward Nottingham town 
A beggar there he spied; 

He had a lot of beggar’s bags, 

But he had lost his pride. 


(6) 

. An old patched coat with ragged pants 
Was all he had to wear; 

He was begging pennies on the street, 
Both feet and head was bare. 


(8 & 9) 

. “Give me some pennies,” the beggar said, 
“You seem to be so good.” 

“I am an outlaw, if you please, 

My name is Robin Hood. 


. “Why do you beg? Pray tell to me; 
You look so strong and stout; 

Lay off your ragged coat, my friend, 
And I will try you out.” 


(12) 

. The beggar drew a large, long staff, 
And Robin drew his sword; 

The beggar gave Robin blow for blow, 
And never said a word. 


(13) 


. “Fight on, fight on,” said Robin Hood, 


“Your spirit pleases me.” 
And every lick that Robin gave, 
The beggar gave him three. 


(15) 


. “Now hold your hand,” said Robin Hood, 


“With you I will agree; 
I'll take your old ragged coat, my friend, 
And my mantle give to thee. 


(16) 


. “Now we will exchange,” said Robin Hood, 


“Your coat and bags give me; 
And my mantle and horse shall be yours, 
For your true bravery.” 


(17) 


. When Robin got in the beggar’s clothes, 


He turned himself about; 
Says he, “I like the beggar’s life, 
For a beggar is brave and stout. 


(18) 


. “So now I have a bag for bread, 


And another bag for corn; 
And one for salt and one for malt, 
And one for my blowing horn.” 


(21) 


. As Robin went begging on the streets 


He heard a mournful cry; 
Three brethren had stolen deer, they said, 
And were condemned to die. 


. He went up to the hangman’s grounds, 


Saying, “I pray you, give to me 
Those three yeomen—do not hang 
Those yeomen to a tree.” 


(25) 


. “We cannot free those three yeomen, 


Their cases is too clear; 
They must be hanged on a gallows tree; 
They have been stealing deer.” 


(26) 


. Then the yeomen bowed their heads 


And begun to weep and cry; 
“Cheer up, cheer up,” said Robin Hood, 
“IT swear you shall not die.” 
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1g. Then Robin took his blowing horn, Then. they shot east and they shot west, 
And blew it one-two-three; And their arrows was so keen, 
He called three hundred brave outlaws The high sheriff left with all his force 
To set the yeomen free. And no longer could be seen. 


(31) 
(28) . Then away they rode to the shady green 
. “What shall we do, Master Robin?” they woods; 
said; They sang with merry glee; 
“We are at your command.” And Robin Hood took those three yeomen 
“Shoot east, shoot west,” said Robin Hood, good 
“And do not fear a man.” As outlaw men to be. 


Except for this dropping of the third-line internal rime, the rime in all but two of 
the stanzas retained in Aunt Molly’s text has been carried over from the original 
ballad. 

The Child text of “Robin Hood and the Beggar” is much closer to true popular 
style than “Robin Hood and Allen a Dale,” which preserves most of its broadside 
jargon, and consequently Aunt Molly’s verbal changes are not in every case improve- 
ments. In structure, however, her ballad is clearly superior. She has cut the Child text 
by approximately one-third (22 stanzas instead of 31), and of the omitted stanzas only 
one (the twentieth, which tells of Robin’s passage to Nottingham) adds anything of 
importance to the story, and one (the nineteenth) contains as lamentable a bit of 
singer intrusion to be found anywhere in the Child ballads: “And if any more of 
Robin you'll know, In this second part it’s behind.” 

The most consequential omission, that of stanzas 22 to 25, is a fine example of 
improvement through folk transmission. These stanzas in Child tell of Robin’s visit 
to the sheriff, a purposeless affair which does nothing but delay the rescue of the 
yeomen and diffuse the dramatic effect. In Aunt Molly’s text Robin goes directly to 
the hangman (who does not appear in the Child version) and asks the condemned 
men’s release. A notable improvement also is Aunt Molly’s new eighth stanza, which 
gives a reason for Robin’s fighting the beggar and a reason for his losing the fight to 
so unlikely an opponent—two incidents unmotivated in the Child text. 

- The Whole Life of Robin Hood. The most interesting of Aunt Molly’s Robin 
Hood ballads are those dealing with his parentage, and certainly the one that sounds 
best in the singing is “The Birth of Robin Hood.” One wishes that the early students 


of Robin Hood had not been so intent on establishing an historical prototype with no 


bar sinister on his coat of arms that all tangential legendary material was rejected, for 
this ballad is deserving to be better known than Child’s classification of it as Text B 
of “Willie and Earl Richard’s Daughter” allows it to be. 

The question of Robin Hood's origin, after centuries of hypothesis and counter- 
hypothesis, will probably never be resolved.” The first three centuries of investigation 
and imagination were devoted to establishing an historical Robin Hood, reaching the 
zenith with Stukeley’s imposing pedigree, which put Robin in the same family as 
Crynan and thereby related him to such well-known folk as Malcolm and Donald- 
bain. But as was observed by Stukeley’s adversary, Parkin, the genealogy is “quite 
jocose, an original indeed.”*® After this high point in the historicity of Robin Hood, 
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the inevitable decline that overtakes all folk heroes began. By the time Child made his 
compilation of the ballads Robin not only had been deprived of his elaborate gene- 
alogy, but Maid Marian and Friar Tuck had been taken from his menye. The debunk- 
ing of the historical Robin Hood has continued apace. His most vehement opponent 
among contemporary writers, Raglan, has taken away from the old highwayman not 
merely his friar (because there were no friars in England before 1224), all his men 
except Much, his long bow (“In the assize of arms fixed by Henry II in 1181, bows, 
whether short or long, are not alluded to as weapons of the period.”),’® and his wife, 
but most contumelious of all, his name (“Robin” is a diminutive of the Norman 
“Robert”)! Raglan puts a coat of leaves on our denuded hero, turns him out upon 
the solar road, and helps Frazer carry Sherwood to Nemi, as Robin’s reputed kinsman 
carried Birnam Wood to Dunsinane, in spite of the fact that the May Games were not 
known in England much before 1500 and Robin Hood was popular two centuries 
earlier. 

Though times have fallen hard upon the main line of the Robin Hood legend, 
they have fallen harder still upon the tradition carried on in Aunt Molly’s birth 
ballads. All collectors who have had dealings with either text of “The Birth of Robin 
Hood” have denied it a place in the Robin Hood canon. Even the sympathetic Jami 
son, from whose collection Child obtained the A text, said, “This ballad does not 
belong to the recognized cycle of Robin Hood ballads, but it may be appreciated on 
its own merits.”"! 

Unhappily, the B text, the original of Aunt Molly’s “The Birth of Robin Hood,” is 
from the labors of the much-maligned Peter Buchan, “Buchan the Untrusted,” Child's 
poisoner of wells, whose integrity was first impugned in 1835 by an anonymous writer 


who said, “Of Mr. Peter Buchan’s work, one-half seems the compilation of his own 


brain, fertile in tares and sterile of wheat, and much of the other half old and modern 
ballad verse, unworthy of a printer’s type.”'* Apparently only Scott and Grundtvig 
saw any value in Buchan’s work until Gavin Greig salvaged what was left of his 
reputation in his Last Leaves. Certainly Buchan can be relied upon for the longest text 
and the most industrious and gratuitous editing among the early collectors. 

It is doubly unfortunate that his text of the birth ballad has no close analogue 
The only accessible parallel cited by Greig as corroboratory, the Danish ballad “Mede! 
wold and Sidselille,” is merely the story of an illegitimate birth in the woods, an 
incident of no infrequent occurrence in traditional literature. Most damaging of all, 
perhaps, are the extremely improbable names, Archibald and Clementine. Child, need 
less to say, rejected this as a genuine Robin Hood ballad, and gave the hapless Arch 
bald to a more congenial mate, Earl Richard's daughter, insulating it by fifteen ballads 
from the gathered Robin Hood material. Possibly Child's sensibilities were offended 
by the imputation that Robin was illegitimate; at any rate, he contended that the 
identification of the baby with Robin Hood came through the ballad personage Robin 
Brown. But in the C text of “Jellon Grame” (Child go) the baby is called “Robin” 
after Robin Hood," and it is the usual legendary practice to have the heroic son of 
low-born parents fathered by someone other than his mother’s husband. Since the 
genealogy of Robin Hood is far from being settled even at this writing, it does not 
seem entirely amiss to consider seriously the possibility of his being, as Buchan and 
Aunt Molly contend, the illegitimate son of the Earl of Huntington's steward. 
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on- ly child was she, she, she 


(2) 

. He was got in the earl’s own house, 
And in a lady’s tower; 

He was born in the lone green woods 
At a sad and dreadful hour."4 


(4) 


. When nine months was near at an end, 
The eighth month already gone, 

Her cheeks was always wet with tears 
When she was all alone. 


(5) 


. “What shall I say, my love, Archibald, 
This day for you and me? 

A son asleep in a cold graveyard, 

And you may be hanged over me.” 


(6) 

. “What aileth you, my love Clementine, 
What makes you weep and moan?” 

“You know that I am with child by you, 
And the ninth month is almost gone.” 


(7) 


. “Will you go to my mother’s bower 
That stands on that mountain green? 
Or will you go to the lone green woods 
Where you will not be seen?” 


(8) 

. “I will not go to your mother’s bower 
That stands on the mountain green, 
But I will go to the lone green woods 
Where I will not be seen.” 


n t +t =| 


His on- ly child was’ she. 


(9) 


. Then he girded his sword by his side 


And took his lady by the hand, 
And led her to the lone green woods 
Where his lady took her stand. 


(10) 


. So slowly and sadly did this couple walk 


Till they traveled two miles or three; 
His lady was in hard labor pains 
And she lay down by a tree. 


(11) 


. “Oh, give me a drink of your cherry wine 


To cheer my heart again; 
Go bring to me a good midwife 
To relieve me of my pain.” 


(12) 


. “T'll give you a drink of my cherry wine 


To cheer your heart again, 
And I will be your good midwife 
To ease you of your pain.” 


(13) 


. “Go far away from me, Archibald, 


For it will never be 
The father of my unborn child 
Will be midwife to me. 


(14) 


. “Go take your small sword by your side, 


Your buckler and your bow; 
Go hunt around the green hillside 
Till you find me a nice fat doe. 
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(15) He spied Earl Huntington and twenty men 
. “And I will give birth to your child for you Nearby the green oak tree. 
While I am all alone; (22) 
And when you have killed me a nice young ‘ 4, 
j 21. Then Archibald he fled away 
deer al 
Sor: ’ » > leave *c 
Straight back to me you'll come. Among the leaves so green, 
So he could hear what might be said 
(17) And see what might be seen 


(23) 


The Earl come rushing through the woods 


. He hunted around until he found 
A nice young tender deer; 
He killed it with his bow and arrow 


T : ren oak tree; 
And brought it back to her. Till he come to the green oak tr 


And there he found his daughter dead 
. She pressed her feet against the trunk of “Oh God! How can this be?” 
a tree : 
And pulled the grass by her side; (24) 
She gave birth to her baby boy, 23. When he saw her living child 
Then she closed her eyes and died, So mournfully did he grieve; 
(as Then he picked up his little grandson 
15) 


. When Archibald come back to his love, 
He sadly bowed his head »4. He held him closely to his heart 
For lying there by the green oak tree And gently carried him home, 
His lady love was dead Saying, “My daughter died when you was 
born 
(19) And left to me a son 
. The sweet young baby his love had borne 


And wrapped him in his own shirtsleeve. 


Right lively seemed to be: (25) 
“Alas, alas,” said young Archibald, “And if you live unnl T die 
“This mournful sight to see.” My fortune yours shall be; 
And if ever I find your father in life 
(20) I'l! hang him to a tree.” 
. “Although my sweet baby is alive 
This does increase my woe; (27) 
Just how to nurse a motherless babe He buried his danghter in the old church 
Is more than I do know.” yard 
As quietly as he could; 
(21) And he brought her son to the church that 
Then he looked east and he looked west day 
To see what he could see; And christened him Robin Hood 


To anyone familiar with the turgid Buchan texts, it would be supposed that the 
greatest changes made in this ballad by folk transmission would be verbal, and this is 
what occurs in Aunt Molly's version. There is little change in structure; Aunt Molly’s 
ballad is 26 stanzas long, Buchan’s 28. She deletes stanza one, which is a bit of intro 


ductory indirection; 16, which is repetition with little increment; and 28, a typical 
Buchan appendage. She adds her new stanza 16, a fine description of the birth which 
owes something to her experience as a midwife; 24, for which !ess can be said; and 
combines the meaningful passages of Buchan’s twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth stanzas. 
Rime is similar in 20 stanzas. 


Of the verbal changes, the most notable is her emendation of the meaningless 
“O for a few of yon junipers” of Buchan’s eleventh stanza, which disturbed the editor 
of the Danish analogue, R. C. A. Prior.“* Aunt Molly changes this to “Oh, give me a 
drink of your cherry wine,” leaving the junipers for those who run about to births 
with pots of boiling water. It is interesting to see that Aunt Molly misses the sym- 
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bolism of the white hind in Buchan’s text, and instead of Archibald’s waiting to see 
the spirit of his dead leman flit him by, he must wait for the more prosaic appearance 
of a “nice fat doe.” Aunt Molly’s brilliant emendation of the useless junipers loses a 
little in lustre by her failure to appreciate that a woman about to die in childbirth is 
not particularly interested in gorging herself on fat venison. 

Perhaps we can salvage some of Aunt Molly’s reputation by comparing several of 
the other emendations she has made in this ballad with Buchan’s originals: 


BucHAN Aunt Mo.Lty 


And born into gude greenwood He was born in the lone green woods 
Thro mony cauld winter’s shower At a sad and dreadful hour 


I will be laid in cauld irons A son asleep in a cold graveyard 
As fast as they could gang Where his lady took her stand 
Her living child her wi Oh God! How can this be? 


“Had far awa frae me, Archibald “Go far away from me, Archibald, 
For this will never dee; For it will never be 

That’s nae the fashion o our land The father of my unborn child 
And it’s nae be used by me!” Will be midwife to me.” 


Aunt Molly extends the tradition of Robin Hood's illegitimate birth further in two 
ballads unquestionably of her own composition.” The first borrows the early frame- 
work of Child 149 (“Robin Hood’s Birth, Breeding, Valor, and Marriage”): Robin’s 
grandmother, Lady Huntington, takes him with her to her brother’s house on the 
Christmas of Robin's fifteenth year—“to test his ale and beer,” as Aunt Molly puts it. 
Her real purpose in this last ride together is to tell Robin the circumstances of his birth. 
She has little to add to the Earl’s knowledge of the tragic birth in the woods except 
that “... we found a note that your mother had wrote / ... and this is all it had to 
say: / ‘I am going to be married to a hard-working man; / Forgive me, Dad, I pray.’ ” 
Robin’s mind is disturbed by this knowledge, and he resolves to dedicate his life to 
helping all unfortunate hard-working men. So, when the Earl dies early the next year, 
and “The squire was called to make an equal divide / (For Robin Hood was only 
fifteen), / So it was none other than young Robin's step-grandmother / That was 
appointed his guardian | gardeen],” Robin spends his inheritance altruistically. “When 
he had nothing more to give to the poor” he took to the woods, with what results 
we all know. 

Aunt Molly then clears up the mystery of Archibald, whom we left cowering be- 
hind the green oak tree, in another ballad set to the tune of “John Hardy.” One day 
while Robin, now a man, is traveling along in the northern woods, he chances upon 
a log cabin, Curiosity was ever one of his traits, “So Robin Hood pushed open the 
door / And such a sad and pitiful sight / He never had seen before.” “Laying” there 
upon his bed is an old white-haired man, at the point of expiration. He is “too weak 
to walk,” but “Thank heavens . . . he is still strong enough to talk,” so he identifies 
himself as the absconded steward of the Earl of Huntington. Gratuitously—the moti- 
vation is weak here—he tells Robin of the birth of his son many years before, con- 
cluding: “‘Oh, how I have prayed that my own dear son / Would find me here 
some day, / And I could tell this story to him / As I am telling you today.’ // Then 
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the tears were falling from Robin Hood's eyes / As he said, ‘Your story has made me 
so sad.’ / Then he clasped him in his arms and said, / ‘I know you are my dad.” 


After this bathetic reunion the old man prepares for a happy death: “ ‘My prayer is 


answered, I am happy today, / I know you are my son; / Now I am willing and 
ready to die— / Lord, let thy will be done.’” 

Except for the framework borrowed from Child 149 and one stanza carried over 
from “The Birth of Robin Hood,” there is no apparent source for these two ballads in 
folk material, although the frequent internal rimes of the first ballad are in the genuine 
Robin Hood ballad tradition. They have little to recommend them as folk poetry; they 
are irregular in rime and meter, prolix and prosaic, and rather mawkish for a person 
of Aunt Molly’s spirit to sing. Still they have an importance bevond their intrinsic 
worth. 

Few will deny that we live in the moribund age of folk creation. Percy lived in the 
time of harvest; there were still a few ears to be gleaned when Child went over the 
field; but we, for all our advantages in training, are lucky to find even a few grains 
for our labors—and then we cannot agree whether what we have found is bread or 
stones. But though moribund, folk creation is not quite dead. The few pieces that are 
being added to traditional balladry are admittedly decadent; yet they have enough of 
the traditional process remaining in them to help students extrapolate in learning how 
ballads were made and moulded when Burbadge played. Aunt Molly has her defi- 
ciencies as a model of the folk composer and adapter: she has had too much contact 
with urban culture to be acceptable as a pure representative of the American folk; her 
association with laber organizers and agitators, for instance, has colored nearly all 
the songs she sings. Nevertheless she is a woman whose early environment and deep- 
est influences were as purely “folk” as it is possible to be in this country and in this 
century, whose knowledge of the traditional ballad rivals that of any informant yet 
discovered, and whose talent as a folk composer—if that identification can be accepted 
for anyone—is far from contemptible. What she has done consciously or unconsciously 
to these Robin Hood ballads, no matter where she learned them originally, is surely of 
interest to students of the traditional ballad in turning a little light on an unilluminated 


corner of our discipline. 


NOTES 


1 This story ts taken from a tape recording of Aunt Molly's tales and songs, made during an 
interview in 1951. | had pursued Aunt Molly literally from coast to coast before finding her. (She 
asks that her present whereabouts be kept secret, since she is afraid that her small state pension 
will be taken from her if unfounded and unthinking rumors that she was a Communist are re 
vived. She might take some smal! comfort in the knowledge that Robin Hood himself has been 
called a Communist recently—see The New York Times, 16 November 1952: “Indianapolis Argues 
Robin Hood As a Red.”) Aunt Molly was exceedingly reluctant to confide in another folksong 
collector until she learned that my interest was primarily social and economic at the time: she 
then very generously recorded for me. She has since sent me much material in manuscript, in- 
cluding the Robin Hood ballads for which I have indicated no tunes. Readers wishing to know 
more about this fascinating woman might consult pp. 252-274 of my American Folksongs of 
Protest (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953) and Ben Botkin's Treasury of Southern Folklore 
(New York, 1949) 
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2 Because of its great length I have not included in this discussion Aunt Molly’s version of 
Child 154, Martin Parker’s artificial “A True Tale of Robin Hood.” 

* A. H. Smyth, ed., The Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1905-1907) Il, 175. 

* Numbers in parentheses refer throughout to parallel stanzas in the Child ballad source. 

© The English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Boston, 1882-1894) Il, 132b. 

® “The Effect of Oral Tradition on ‘Robin Hood and Little John,” SFLQ, IV, 15-21. 

7 It has always struck me as curious that of these accepted survivals, one was collected shortly 
after the publication of the Sargent and Kittredge volume and the other was sung by the wife of a 
university faculty member. 

® For a summary of scholarship see William E. Simeone, “The Historic Robin Hood,” /AF, 
LXVI, (1953), pp. 303-308. Two recent books arguing the “truth” of the legendary hero are 
J. W. Walker’s The True History of Robin Hood (Wakeficid, 1952) and P. V. Harris’s The 
Truth About Robin Hood (London, 1952). 

* Joseph Ritson, Robin Hood, A Collection of All the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, Now 
Extinct, Relative to That Celebrated English Outlaw. .. . (London, 1795), 1, xxii. 

19 Fitzroy R. S. Raglan, The Hero, a Study In Tradition, Myth, and Drama (London, 1949), 
p. 41. 

1 Robert Jamieson, Popular Ballads and Songs . . . (Edinburgh, 1806), II, xviii 

12 The Songs of England and Scotland (1835), WN, 352. 

1 But alas, this is also a Buchan text. 

14 Aunt Molly repeats the fourth line in the dramatic stanzas, ¢.g., 2 and 10. 

18 Ancient Danish Ballads (London, 1860), I, 1. 

6 Interested readers may have mimeographed copies of these two ballads in their entirety by 
writing to me at the University of Denver, 


Uniwwersity of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 











MOTIF-INDEX OF FOLK-LITERATURE 


NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


by Stith Thompson 


Whereas the first edition of the MOTIF-INDEX, published 20 
years ago, contained 20,000 motifs, the new edition has double that 
number. The additional bibliographical references reflect the labor 
of the author since that time and also the cooperation of many col- 
leagues and students. Definitive surveys have now been made of 
Italian novelle, Spanish exempla, early Irish literature, Icelandic 
sagas, Talmudic and Midrash literature, the oral tales of India and 
Japan, the Lithuanian folktales and legends, Eskimo myths and 
stories, tales of the West Indies and Africa, and those of the British 
and American tradition in ihe United States. These large works and 
scores of smaller studies have filled out the original index so that it 
now serves the need for an ever-expanding inventory and guide to 


traditional narrative—oral and written—throughout the world. 


This new enlarged and revised edition is in six large volumes, 
7 x 10 inches, bound in green cloth with red title label and lettering 
printed in gold. The entire final volume will be an alphabetical index 


of motifs. 


A special 10°, discount is offered to individuals who enclose re- 
mittance for the entire set of six volumes with their orders for the 
first volume, which is now available. Purchased as separate volumes, 
the set would cost $81.00; at this special discount, the set costs only 


$72.90. 
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KNOWN VARIANTS OF “MAURIANOS” (AS OF 1952) 
Locality Published Unpublished Locality Published Unpublished 
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TWO ENGLISH BALLADS 
AND THEIR GREEK COUNTERPARTS 


By Paut G. Brewster anp Groroia Tarsoutt' 


S all students of the popular ballad are aware, many of the ballads in the Anglo- 
Scottish corpus have analogues in the Greek. In “The Knight and the Shep- 
herd’s Daughter” (Child 110A), for example, the episode of the girl’s going 

to the king’s court to seek redress (stanzas 10-16) bears a marked resemblance to a 
passage in “Handjeris and Lioyenneti” (0 Xandjeris ke i Lioyeniti), one of the most 
characteristic of mediaeval ballads, very popular in Cyprus and Crete. “The Suffolk 
Miracle” (Child 272) has an analogue in “The Dead Brother,” which Child praised 
highly.? With “Catharine Jaffray” (Child 221C) and “Lord William or Lord Lundy” 
(Child 254A), particularly in stanzas 9-11 of the former and generally in the latter, 
may be compared the famous Greek ballad “The Abduction of Akritas’ Wife” 
(i arpayi tis yinekds tu Akrita). “Lord Thomas and Fair Annet” (Child 73A and 
73D) bears a strong resemblance to “The Bridesmaid Who Became Bride” (4 Xum 
bara pu éyine nifi).® “The Lass of Roch Royal” (Child 76) finds a close parallel in 
the Greek “Lioyenneti.”* In all of these there are strong similarities in motif, in the 
development of the story, and even in the details of the descriptions. 

Less close in resemblance but readily recognizable as analogues are “Sir Patrick 
Spens” (Child 58) and “Master Northwind” (0 kir-voryds),® and “Barbara Allen” 
(Child 84) and “Triantaphyllenia” (triandafilénya). “Lord Randal” (Child 12) has 
much in common with “The Wicked Mother-in-Law” (ta kakdé petherikd) and “Child 
Waters” (Child 63) with “Theonitsa.” Some similarities are apparent also between 
“Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard” (Child 81) and “Maurianos and His Wife” 
(0 Mavriands ky't yinéka tu) and between “The Two Brothers” (Child 49) and “The 
Young Merchant” (0 pramateftépulos).® 

Although some similarity is noticeable also in the case of the following pairs, it is 


in general confined to the occasional resemblance between certain stanzas or phrases: 
“The Cruel Mother” (Child 20) and “The Partridge and the Young Girl” (pérdhika 
ke kordsion), “Clerk Saunders” (Child 69) and “For a Pair of Roses” (ya éna 
zevghant rédha), “Clerk Colvill” (Child 42) and “Yannos and the Lamia” (0 Ydnos 
ky't Lamya), “Babylon” (Child 14) and “The Short Man and His Wife” (0 kondds 
ky'i yinéka tu).” Certain episodes of “Lord Lovel” (Child 75A and 75D) are remi- 
niscent of the Greek “Eugenoula” (Evyenila)* 


Perhaps the most striking of all similarities are those between “The Twa Knights” 
(Child 268), and to a somewhat lesser degree “Redesdale and Wise William” (Child 
246), and versions of the Greek “Maurianos and His Sister,” and it is with these that 
the present paper is to deal. 

The story told in the three ballads under consideration belongs to Type 882—The 
Wager on the Wife’s Chastity. The type is found in Estonian, Lappish, Danish, Nor 
wegian, Swedish-Finnish, Russian, Livonian, and other tales and songs.” 
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The motif classification is N15—Chastity Wager. (A man makes a wager on his 
wife’s chastity. In spite of attempts to seduce her and of false proofs presented, he 
wins the wager.) It is also related to K1512.1 (cut-off finger proves wife’s chastity; 
a chaste wife substitutes a maidservant for seducer; a finger and ring are cut off as 
proof of wife’s unfaithfulness; refuted by husband, who knows that they are not his 
wife’s) and to K2112.1 (false tokens of wife’s unfaithfulness). 

In France the story is known as “Marianson” (“Marianson’s Rings”) or “Inno 
cence Proved”; in Italy, as “The Rings”; in Rumania, as “lancea Sabienca.” The 
Serbian parallel is “Marko Kraljevié and the Royal Delibasha.” Similar in theme are 
the Russian “Stavr Godinovid” and “Aljoga i sestra Petrovicei.”'® The same wager ap- 
pears also in an episode of the tale “Danilo the Luckless.” At a feast in the palace of 
Prince Vladimir, Aljo%a Popovich boasts of his intimacy with Danilo's wife. Danilo, 
who is drunk, resents it and cries: “If you know my wife, let my head be cut off; if 
you do not, yours shall be cut off!”"! There are numerous other analogues: Romania, 
XXXII, 481 ff.; von der Hagen, III, Ixxxiii; Decameron, II, No. 9; Child, 500 (s.v. 
“wager”); MacCulloch, p. 110; bin Gorion, I, 276 ff.; II], 109, 304; Wesselski, p. 213, 
No. 19; Shakespeare’s Cymbeline; etc. The story as told in “The Twa Knights” runs 
as follows: 


Two knights, one rich and the other comparatively poor (and younger), are sworn 
brothers. As they are discussing women one day, the latter says that there are only nine 
good ones in the town, to which the former replies that his own wife is one of these. The 
younger knight says that if the other will go to sea for six months he will win her favor. 
The husband accepts the challenge. He then goes home and bids his wife farewell without 
telling her of the wager but bidding her be constant in her love. She weeps at what she 
thinks is his suspicion. Soon after, the younger knight tries, but unsuccessfully, to seduce 
her. He then obtains the aid of his foster mother by offering her fifty-three guineas.’* 

The foster mother’s persuasion is of no avail. She then comments on the lady’s haggard 
appearance and promises to make her sleep soundly by means of “fine enchanting melodie.” 
Locking the sleeping lady in the castle, she takes the keys to the young knight, who then 
enters the lady’s chamber. However, she escapes his advances by promising to come to his 
bed that night. 

Instead she sends her niece Maisry, to whom she promises a dowry of 500 pounds. The 
knight lies with her and then cuts off her ring finger to keep as proof. Upon the return of 
the older knight, the “brother” shows him the ring and the ring finger. The former is 
deceived and asks permission, which is granted, to dine for the last time in his castle. 
When he asks his father-inlaw what punishment should be meted out to an unfaithful 
wife, the latter replies that she should be burned or hanged. The husband then informs 
him that the guilty lady is his own daughter, and invites him to dine. 

At the dinner the lady shows her ring finger uncut, and reveals the trick she has played. 
They call in the young knight and also Maisry, to whom they pay the 500 pounds. Follow- 
ing this, they place before the latter a sword and a ring, leaving it to her to kill him with 
the one or wed him with the other, Three times she moves to pick up the sword, but finally 
chooses the ring, a decision which is approved by all the ladies present. 


In “Redesdale and Wise William” the story runs thus: 


The two men are one day drinking wine together (with others also present). All fall 
to boasting of their hawks, their hounds, and their ladies. Redesdale boasts that he can 
gain the favor of any lady with one glance of his eye. Wise William retorts that he cannot 
win the favor of his sister with three glances."* Redesdale wagers land; Wise William stakes 
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his life. Redesdale has Wise William put into prison so that he cannot communicate with 
his sister, but the latter has already informed her by letter of the wager. Redesdale attempts 
to seduce the sister, offering her money, jewelry, lands, etc. To all offers she replies that 
she already has these things. Finally Redesdale threatens to burn the house and eventually 
does so. However, the lady and her maids cover themselves with wet mantles and escape. 
She then sends William a message informing him that he has won the wager. Redesdale 
pays it willingly, vowing that if there is a good woman in the world it is Wise William’s 
sister, : 


The text given in Politis, which is the most complete Greek version,"* also begins 
with a drinking (and eating) scene, in which Maurianos the King and Constantine 
the Little are participants; and, as in the English ballads, the talk turns to the subject 
of women’s virtue. It is the boasting of Maurianos that precipitates the wager: “‘As 
fair as a rose and as white as the narcissus / Is this sister of mine, but no one can 
seduce her!’ ” 

The King immediately challenges Maurianos to a test of the sister's chastity, stak- 
ing his kingdom and his crown against the other’s life. Maurianos confidently accepts 
the wager. The King sends a messenger to Areti with nine mule-loads of gold and 
silver. She bids the messenger thank the King for his gift, and says that Maurianos 
will repay it. When the messenger informs her that the King is in love with her and 
that he expects no repayment, Areti, who understands the King’s intention, replies 
that he may come whenever he wishes. “She crossed her hands'® and went to her 
attendant: / “Thou, my attendant, art my mother and my sister; / Thou art my 
cousin, and thou wilt keep my honor safe. / Go thou to my room and I to thy kitchen. 
/ Vl give thee my bridal garments; / I'll make for thee my bridal bed, / And what 
the King shall do to thee thou shalt endure it, / And all the King’s presents shall be 
for thee.’” 

However, the attendant refuses, and Areti then goes to her maid with the same 
proposal. The latter consents. “Her mistress takes her garments and gives her her 
own; / She adorns her tresses with pearls; / She puts a lovely ring on her finger; / 
She dresses her bed with golden sheets; / ‘My maid, if thou art my maid and if I 
am thine, / Whatever the King commands thee thou shalt endure it; / And if he 
speaks, don’t speak to him; and if he asks, don’t answer.’ ” 

The King then goes to bed with the supposed Areti, and near dawn takes the 
ring from her finger,’® cuts off her tresses with the rope of pearls binding them, and 
departs. Next morning he exhibits these in the market-place, where all the nobles 
have assembled, and Maurianos is brought forth to be hanged. He asks that his sister 
be brought to witness his death. “She dresses and adorns herself and comes to the 
market. / A thousand-fold her gown, a thousand her brocade, / Three hundred her 
veil, that the sun may not burn her. / ‘Good morning, you nobles and all the no- 
bility; / This one with the purple I have never seen before.” 

The King, enraged at what he regards as her effrontery, formally charges her with 
having been his bed-fellow the previous night and again shows the ring, the tresses, 
and the rope of pearls as proofs. “Fair Areti swings her head, and the earth is covered 
with flowers; / ‘Who is lacking tresses with a rope of pearls?’ / She swings again 
and the earth is covered with sapphires: / ‘Who is lacking a ring from the finger? 
/ Look, you nobles and all the nobility, / Is my ring missing or my curly tresses, / 
Or is vanished the rosy color from my cheeks? / If so, then go and hang Maurianos 
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from the gallows / And put a triple chain upon my neck. / But thou art no more 
worthy to keep thy kingdom; / You slept with my servant and art considered as my 
servant; / Bring our mule and go and fetch wood!’”'* 

Jatrides has a somewhat shorter version, in which the King and Yannakos (Yan- 
nos) make a wager on the chastity of the latter’s wife, Maroudia, the King staking 
his florins and Yannakos his life."* With the cooperation of her maid,’® Maroudia 
tricks the King as in the Politis text, and ih the morning he cuts off the maid’s ring 
finger with the rings upon it and goes to hang Yannos. When all the people are 
assembled and the hour for the hanging has come, Maroudia speaks to the King 
from her balcony, bidding him wait until she dresses. “She sat and dressed herself 
for two full hours; / She put the sun on her face and the moon on her breast / And 
around her neck a rope of pearls. / She went to the place where the King was, / And 
as soon as the King saw her he fell down dead, / And the people were all afflicted (?) 
and cursed him.”*° 

The text from the Southern Peloponnesus given by Passayannis contains an inci 
dent very rare in Greek versions of the ballad, the writing of a warning letter to the 
sister. “Constantis writes a message and send it to his sister: / “This is what I write 
thee, Maroudi, and so as I advise you. / If the King seduces thee, thy brother's head 
will be cut off; / If he does not, I shall get his kingdom. / Dress thy maid and give 
her to him... .’"7* ” 
the Politis version. 

The following table shows the correspondences between the English and the Greek 
ballads: 


The rest of the text, containing forty-four stanzas, closely parallels 


TK = “The Twa Knights”; RWW = ‘“Redesdale and Wise William’; MHS 1 = ‘“‘Mauriano« 
and Flis Sister” (Politis); MHS 2 = ‘Maurianos and His Sister’ (Passayannis); MHW = 
“Maurnanos (Yannakos, Yannos) and His Wife” (Latrides). 


TK RWW MHS: MIHS2 MHW 


Discussion of women’s chastity x x x x x 
Boast (of husband or brother) x x x x x 
Wager x x x x x 
Warning message x %°. 
Attempted seduction x x x x x 
Securing of matd’s help x" x x x 
Promise of reward to maid x x x 
Cutting off of finger (with rings), tresses, 

rope of pearls x x x x 
Accusation, with showing of “proofs” x x x x 
Accused’s clearing herself of charge x x? x x ig 
Winning of wager x x x x “ 


'In this text the helper is the wife’s niece. 
2 Not described, but obvious. 
® Not specifically stated, but obvious. 


of 


It will be noted that the topic of conversation which opens the story, the boast 


~ 


one of the disputants, and the resultant wager are present in all five texts. Attempts 
at seduction are, of course, likewise present. Motif T484 (maidservant substitute as 
bed-partner) is found in all but RWW, in which the lady escapes unaided.** The 
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next three traits of the ballad story occur in all versions except RWW, and the last, 
the winning of the wager by the husband (brother), is present here as in the rest. 

An instance of direct borrowing is not suggested. However, the following com- 
ment by the late W. J. Entwistle is highly thought-provoking: 


I do not wish to show how much European balladry was indebted to Greece, but merely 
to pick out a few points that now need reconsideration. If the Akritic ballads are older 
than the Akritic epos they are two centuries older than the earliest ballads in other lands. 
The roads for expansion were numerous and well trod. Their dramatic merits are high. 
Much remains to be done if the field is to be cleared from conjectures; but the hypothesis 
of Greek origin may simplify the account we give of ballad themes that now range from 
the Chilean Valley to the Russian Tundras.** 


NOTES 


? The translations from the Greek are Tarsouli’s as are also several of the notes, particularly 
those referring to Greek sources. It has seemed to us not worthwhile to give the authorship of 
each note. 

2“A marked and pleasing contrast with most of the versions of this tale is a dignified and 
tender ballad in which the lovers are replaced by brother and sister. This ballad is found amongst 
the Servians, Bulgarians, Grecks, Albanians, and Roumanians. Shishmanov (/ndogermanische 
Forschungen, 1V, 412-48, 1894) makes out a very strong probability of the derivation of all the 
ballads of the ‘Dead Brother’ from the Greek.” This is No, 92 in N. G. Politis, Ekloyé apo ta 
traghidhya tu ilintkt lati, 3rd ed., (Athens, 1922). Another title by which it is sometimes known 
is “The Owl.” 

8 Politis, No. 82. 

* Politis, No. 74. This ballad is not to be confused with “Handjeris and Lioyenneti,” 
does not appear in the Politis collection 

6 Politis, No. 88. 

® Politis, No. 82. 

7 Politis, No. 86. 

§ Politis, No. 217. 

* Reinhold Kohler, Kletnere Schriften, ed. Johannes Bolte, 3 vols. (Weimar, 1898-1900), J, 
211-12; A. N. Afanasiev, Narodny Russkiyja Skazki (Moscow, 1860-1863), VII, No. 19; VII, No. 
14; Antti Aarne, Estnische Marchen- und Sagenvarianten (FFC 25), a, b. See also J. Qvigstad, 
Lappische Marchen- und Sagenvarianten (FFC 60); R. Th. Christiansen, Norske Eventyr (Kris- 
tiania, 1921); O. Hackman, Katalog der Marchen der finnlandischen Schweden (FFC 6); Oskar 
Loorits, Livische Marchen- und Sagenvarianten (FFC 66), 

19 W, J. Entwistle, European Balladry (Oxford, 1939), pp. 81-82. 

1 Russian Fairy Tales, trans. Norbert Guterman (New York, 1945), p. 259. 


which 


12 Here we learn for the first time that the wager is the younger knight’s life against the elder’s 
lands. 

18. Cf. “The Two Knights,” in which the husband boasts that the challenger could not succeed 
in nine months’ time instead of the six he asks. 

14 Politis, No. 81. It would hardly be correct to call this the best version, since no one ballad 
in the collection is genuine and original. However, although Politis added lines and even complete 
stanzas where he thought they were lacking, his collection is still used as a basis for studies in 
Greek balladry. 

18 A sign of submission or supplication. See Brewster, “ “Zarika in SonZica,’ a Slovenian Ballad 
(with Croatian and Greek Analogues) ,” Laos, II (1952), 82. 
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16 To show to Maurianos as proof of her guilt. In most variants the King cuts off the finger. 
It would appear that in the present instance there was a desire on the part of the editor to make 
the episode less harrowing. 

17 Politis, pp. 111-14, No. 81. 

18 Jatrides, Sylloyi dhimotikén asmiton paleon ke traghtidhyon (Athens, 1859), pp. 62-64. This 
is the only Greek text in which the girl is not the sister but the wife of Maurianos. 

1° There is no mention of any reward to be given the maid for her help. 

#0 The meaning here is obscure. The line may mean that the people, having been oppressed 
by the King, are glad of his discomfiture and subsequent death. 

21 Costa Passayannis, Maniatiké miroldya ke traghtidhya (Athens, 1928), p. 172, No. 228. For 
other texts of “Maurianos and His Sister,” see A. Passow, Carmina popularia graectae recentiorts 
(Leipzig, 1860), p. 474; E. Legrand, Recueil des chansons populaires grecques (Paris, 1874), 
p. 302, No. 136 (a variant from Greek-speaking Corsicans). A variant from Epirus is mentioned 
in J. B. Bartholdy, Brucksticke zum naheren Kenntnis des heutigen Griechenlands (Verlin, 1805), 
I, 434, and Politis refers to an English parallel, which he does not identify, in Edward Jones, 
Relics of the Welsh Bards, II, 19-20. 

*2 The fact that no reward is mentioned in MHS 2 is of no particular significance. Remunera 
tion of some kind would be taken for granted by hearers of the ballad, and hence a trait of this 
sort would tend to drop out of the text. 

23'W. J. Entwistle, “New Light on the Epic-Ballad Problem,” Journal of American Folklore, 
LXII (October-December, 1949), 381. 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


Athens, Greece 


NOTES & QUERIES 
NK 


INDIAN Recocnition of Return Discuarce in Lichtninc:—Lightning is an alternating 





current in which electrical particles of one type descend toward the earth and are met by 
an uprush of other electrical particles from the earth. Nevertheless, the impression made 
upon most people is that thunder bolts fall; and this idea is widely shared, as ethnologists 
know, by the American Indians, the bolts or arrows being usually supposed to descend 
from thunderbirds. The reciprocal action from the earth is not so often noted, apparently, 
but Jackson Lewis, my old Creek informant, although he did not speak of bolts ascending 
from the earth, described the phenomena of lightning as the result of a kind of game 
between a thunder man in the sky and a thunder snake in the water or the earth. The 
former sends bolts down, whereas the snake does not reciprocate in this but can make the 
same kinds of noises, and these are accompanied by flashes of blue lightning. I have a note 
of this in the 42nd Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 486. In the 
part played by the snake we seem to have recognition of the return discharge, and I am 
wondering how many Indian tribes recognized it. 


22 George Street Joun R. Swanton 
Newton 58, Massachusetts 


(Continued on page 62) 








SOCIAL DANCES OF THE BLOOD 
INDIANS OF ALBERTA, CANADA 


By Hucu A. Dempsey 


OR decades, social dances have been an integral and vital part of the daily life 


of the Blackfoot. Whether it be the simple steps of the Rabbit Dance or the in- 

tricate movements of the Chicken Dance, these Indians of the southern Alberta 
prairies accept social dancing as the favorite relaxation and diversion from their daily 
toil. Even in modern times, the Indian who drives a late-model car or wears a business 
suit picks up the rhythm of the drums in the same way as his nomadic forefathers did 
a century ago. 

The Bloods, a branch of the Blackfoot nation, are perhaps one of the outstanding 
examples of Indians who are preserving many of the customs of the old buffalo-hunting 
days. While the younger set among their allied relations (the North Piegans and 
Blackfoot proper in Canada and the South Piegans in the United States) prefer modern 
square dancing and box socials, the Bloods still retain many of their traditional rites. 

The most important social dance among this tribe of 2,100 Indians is the see-pass- 
tui-pusk-kah or Owl Dance. A simple shuffling step, it has been known to these people 
for less than forty years, yet it has eclipsed in popularity almost every other social dance 
held on the Blood Reserve. 

The Owl Dance came to the Bloods during the early years of the First World War, 
in either 1914 or 1915, when it was brought into Canada by Bloods who had been 
visiting in the United States. Informants believe it was first seen by the Bloods on the 
Crow Reservation in southern Montana and was brought back either directly from 
there or by way of the South Piegan Reservation in northern Montana. 

When it reached the Bloods, the Owl Dance replaced the old Night Dance, another 
social dance which 1s credited with origin in the United States. In this dan c, the 
couples simply faced each other and bent their knees slightly in rhythm with the drums. 

The Ow! Dance won immediate popularity among the Bloods, and many of the 
customs accompanying the Night Dance and earlier ceremonies were adapted to this 
new dance. The method of organizing an Owl Dance depended largely upon the social 
life of the Bloods and their adaptation of early traditions. In order to explain the 
method of organizing the social dance, it will first be necessary to study their social 
system. 

Almost all male members of the Bloods belong to one of the fourteen societies on 
the reserve. Of these societies, thirteen have age group limitations; the fourteenth is the 
Horn Society, a sacred organization which has endured since pretreaty days. The 


following 1s a list of age group societies existing on the Blood Reserve in January, 1953. 


Name of Society Age Group 
No. Crow Indians Over 85 
No. Shell Necklaces 78 to 85 
No. Fast Horses 73 to 78 
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No, 4 Big Holes in Ear Lobes 70 to 73 
No. 5 Tall Hats 68 to 70 
No. 6 Mad or Crazy Dogs 60 to 68 
No. 7 Red Belts or Assiniboines* 52 to 60 
No. 8 Good Riders—Eagles 46 to 52 
No. g Grey Horses—Skinny Horses 36 to 46 
No. 10 Small Change (Nickles and Pennies) 28 to 36 
No, 11 Magpies Under 28 


* formerly the Pigeons 


Two groups, Nos. 8 and 9, have been sub-divided into two societies by the Bloods 
because of the large membership and the great distances between camps. In each case, 
one is known as the up-river society and the other as the down-river society, but these 
are actually little more than sub-divisions of one group. 

At present, Bloods who are admitted to a society remain members of it for life. 
Previously, groups would purchase membership in an advanced society as they became 
older and sell their existing membership to a younger group. However, the recent 
years have produced an apathy towards this custom, with the result that no society 
transfers have been made for more than a decade. At present a Blood named Iron, 
aged 96, is the only living member of the Crow Indian society, and after his death the 
society will become extinct. However, in a generation from now the name may be 
revived by a new society searching for a name of historical importance. 

The Blood societies are in constant competition to outstrip their opponents in any 
ceremonies or activities on the reserve, and social dancing has become the principal 
form of rivalry. In the above list, all even-numbered societies are allied and compete 
against the odd-numbered groups. Particularly keen rivalry takes place between any 
society and the group immediately above or below it. For example, if the Crazy Dogs 
were sponsoring a dance, they would attempt to surpass anything that the Tall Hats 
or Red Belts had organized in the past year. 

In preparing for their dance, the Crazy Dogs might lack a good announcer or 
singer. If this were the case, they would ask one of their allicd societies for assistance. 
When the dance night arrived, members of allied groups would volunteer for any 
tasks necessary to ensure the success of the affair. 

A few years ago, it was the custom for dances to be held almost monthly, with 
opposing teams alternating their sponsorship in formal order from youngest group to 
the eldest. If this custom were still kept up, it would mean that the Magpies might 
take the January dance, the Small Change the February dance, Grey and Skinny 
Horses the March dance, and so on, However, the senior organizations, (particularly 
the Crow Indians, Shell Necklaces, and Fast Horses), have almost completely with- 
drawn from sponsoring their own dances, since none of them has a living membership 
of more than a dozen persons. 

In the modern sponsorship of Ow] dances, the Bloods follow the original customs 
as closely as possible and particularly insist that two allied societies cannot sponsor two 
consecutive dances. In 1953 the Magpies, as the youngest group, sponsored the New 
Year’s dance; the Small Change sponsored the pre-Lent dance; and the Grey and 
Skinny Horses were expected to sponsor the Easter dance: 

Most of the social dances are held on recognized Christian holidays, as a com 
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promise between the old and the new. The pre-Lent dance, for example, is the last 
dance for forty days, as the Bloods, who are predominantly Anglican (Episcopalian) 
and Roman Catholic, forego dancing during Lent. This is the first year of the pre- 
Lent dance and is another step in the adaptation of native ceremonies to modern 
customs. 

Another sponsor of dances, as mentioned earlier, is the Horn Society. This totally 
non-Christian religious group has also shown a compromise with the Church by spon 
soring the annual Christmas Dance. A powerful society even today, the Horns play a 
vital role in the summer Sun Dance (okan) ceremonies, which are the basis of the 
native religion of the Bloods. 

Members for the Horns are taken from the age-group societies and, originally, were 
changed every four years. However, the period of membership in the Horns has lately 
varied from two to four years, depending upon the activity of the group. Membership 
in this society is decided upon in an alternating pattern similar to the dance sponsor 
ships. For example, the Horn Society members were chosen from the Eagle society in 
1951 and, upon the completion of their term, one of the odd-numbered societies will 
provide the new members. 

During the sponsorship of the Christmas dance, the Horns may also call upon the 
allies of their parent group for assistance. During the 1952 Christmas dance, the Horns, 
who were predominantly from the Eagles, were permitted to seek assistance from any 
of the even-numbered societies. 

Thus, through this complex social organization, a keen and wholesome rivalry is 
constantly being stimulated to produce the best dances. Some members are ordered to 
provide food or soda pop; some decorate the hall and set the stage for the important 
night. Other members of the group, whether rich or poor, are solicited for gitts of cash 
or blankets to meet the heavy expenses of the evening. 

In speaking to a member of the Magpies shortly before the New Year’s dance, it 
was learned that he had been ordered to bring fifty sandwiches and would be fined $10 
by his society if he failed to comply. 

The recognized leaders of the society sponsoring a dance usually divide the respon 
sibilities as much as possible among their own group and then turn to their allies for 
specialized assistance. The principal specialists needed for an Owl Dance are the 
singers, a dance announcer, and the Chicken Dancers. 

The singers both carry the tempo of the dance on the drum and accompany it with 
the traditional Ow! Dance songs. Therefore, to make sure the music will be of the 
highest quality, the societies call upon certain members who are outstanding in singing 
for each dance sponsored by their allies. Such men as Percy Plainswoman, Harry Shade, 
and Alex Little Shield are typical examples of the singers who are most likely to be 
called upon whenever an allied society presents a dance. 

So, too, with the dance announcer. This man is responsible for urging the people 
to dance and for announcing changes in the dancing routine. Both the even-numbered 


and odd-numbered societies have two or three elders who are particularly adept at 


announcing, and they are continually called upon to take part in the activities. 

The Chicken Dancers are the men who provide the entertainment at the dance. 
After every Owl Dance, these gaily-clad performers strut onto the floor and imitate 
the intricate steps of a male prairie chicken vying for the favor of a hen. These dancers 
make use of sleigh bells, hoops, masks, feathers, and colorful clothing to put on an 
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exciting show. The Chicken Dancers are drawn from every allied society, and even 
from friends or relatives among the Blackfoot proper and the Piegans on other reserves. 


As many as eighteen or twenty dancers, ranging in age from twelve to seventy, may 
be on the floor at one time, executing the varied and intricate steps of the dance. 

None of these specialized entertainers—the singers, dance announcers, and Chicken 
Dancers—are paid for their evening's work, but they are provided with free meals and 
often with transportation. The cash donations and fines collected before the dance 
provide the necessary funds, as well as gifts of money to important visitors from other 
reserves. 

The Owl Dance is a slow shuffling step which follows the tempo of the drum. Each 
male dancer stands beside his female partner and holds her in much the same manner 
as in a modern schottische. His right arm encircles her back, his right hand resting on 
her shoulder, while his left hand clasps her right hand in front of them. The female’s 
left hand holds her partner about the waist. 

To the beat of the drum in the center of the group, the couples shuffle clockwise in 
a large circle, each placing the outside foot forward and drawing the other up to it in 
a dragging step. As the outside foot steps forward, the knee of the inside leg is bent 
slightly, giving a bobbing effect to the group. 

It is customary among the Bloods for the man to dance on the left of his partner, 
which places him on the outside of the circle. However, the Blackfoot proper have re- 
versed this process by allowing the females to dance on the outside. This latter custom 
has passed on to the Plains Cree of central Alberta, who use the Blackfoot style in their 
interpretation of the Owl Dance. 

The Bloods begin the dance in a clockwise circle although, if the hall or grounds 
become too crowded, the circle is often broken into a second circle within the first. At a 
dance in the Blood community hall (a converted Air Force barracks) at Christmas, 
1952, the crowd of men, women, and children was estimated at more than one thou- 
sand, with at least half of them getting up for each dance. Here it was impossible to do 
more than move the feet in rhythm with the drums and shuffle forward at each oppor- 
tunity. However, the group was still able to retain the general clockwise movement, 
with each couple following faithfully in line. 

Each dance lasts for about twenty minutes and is broken into four or five sections, 
with rest periods in between. The singers signify the rest between laps of a dance by 
ceasing the drum beat and halting their singing. During the rest, which may last from 
half a minute to two minutes, the singers take time for a cigarette or a drink of soda 
pop, while the dancers remain standing in the circle. When the next lap of the dance 
is about to begin, the singers start their songs and the crowd moves forward on the first 
beat of the drums. The end of the dance is indicated by a roll of drums which follows 
quickly on the heels of the regular beat. 

After each complete dance the Chicken Dancers put on their performance, which 
may last from twenty minutes to half an hour. Two other rest periods during the 
evening give an opportunity for the serving of food and the presentation of gifts to 
important visitors. 

The number of singers at an Owl Dance may vary from four to six to eight or ten 
men, depending upon the merits of their voices. In the modern community hall on the 
Blood reserve, a special portable singers’ bench has been constructed for the dances. It 
is circular, measures about six feet in diameter, and resembles a miniature bandstand. 
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All singers face the centre of the circle and beat a single large drum with cloth-covered 
sticks. 

Although there are numerous Ow] Dance songs, none has words. They consist only 
of a melodious chanting. It is not uncommon for the singers to preside at dances from 
eight o'clock in the evening until eight o'clock next morning without repeating a single 
song. Many of these tunes are born in the fertile imagination of modern singers, so 
that each year there is a popular “hit parade” of new songs. 

As no names are given individual songs, each one is identified by singing the first 
few bars. Usually one of the singers will say, “Here, let's sing this one,” and begin the 
song. His companions will wait until he has completed the first portion and then join 
in. On some occasions women will stand beside the bench and add their high-pitched 
nasal style of singing, but they are never allowed to sit with the men or remain at the 
bench during the Chicken Dance. 

In addition to the normal clockwise movement of the dancers, there are many minor 
steps; and new routines are continually being added. The most popular variations are 
the “turnabout” and “turning on the spot” features. While the dance is in progress, the 
announcer may shout, “Turn around and dance in the opposite direction.” At this cry 
there is general confusion for a moment as everyone turns round and dances in a 
counter-clock wise direction. 

In the other variation the announcer may call, “Turn each other around.” This con 
sists of a slow turnabout movement, with the partners retaining their “schottische” 
hold. They then wait a moment to hear if he shouts, “Now do it again.” This latter 
feature causes a great deal of amusement among the dancers, as there is often still some 
confusion after the first call. 

Throughout the dance, the announcer 1s continually moving among the crowd, 
urging everyone to join in. The literal translation of a popular call is: “Don't waste all 
this good music. Get up and dance.” A few decades ago, it was customary for the an 
nouncer to carry a small whip with him to strike the legs of persons who would not 
get up to dance. However, this has not been necessary within the past few years, as the 
floor is usually filled to capacity with willing dancers. 

In the dance itself, there are a few restrictions which have been carried over into 
modern social dancing from earlier customs, though many of them have suffered re 
vision in the compromise with modern society. 

Among the Bloods, it is the woman who asks the man to dance, and it is con 
sidered highly insulting for a man to refuse without good reason. In the old days, a 
woman could publicly denounce a man for this action and strike him across the back 
as an obvious sign of distaste. 

When the dance has ended, the male dancer is not required to show his partner to 
her seat, but returns to his own place, leaving the woman to her own resources, 

Most interesting is the custom prohibiting a man and his wife from dancing to 
gether. A few years ago this custom also forbade dancing with blood relatives such as 
brothers, sisters, parents, aunts, uncles, nieces, or nephews, but it is in force today only 
against married couples. Needless to say, this custom has given rise to numerous 
jealous arguments in which a wife complains about her husband's being chosen by one 
particular woman, or the husband protests his wife’s choice of partners. 


It is therefore probably a wise ruling that considers it in bad taste for dancing part 


ners to carry on a conversation, 
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At the Horns’ sponsored dance at Christmas, 1952, it was noticed that four women 
chose to dance together as two couples within the recognized circle but in the opposite 
direction to the general group. Upon inquiry, it was learned that these women were 
mat-sah-keets, or prostitutes. Although their type of dancing had occurred at other 
gatherings in the past, informants were not sure if it was a Blood custom, or merely the 
painted ladies’ method of flouting accepted Blood traditions. 

A modern innovation in the Owl Dance occurs at the annual summer Sun Dance 
ceremonies. On this religious occasion, Owl Dances are held almost every afternoon 
and evening within an enclosed circle. It has become the custom to turn some of the 
dances into dedication ceremonies for prominent members of the reserve who have 
died during the past year. 

A son or close relative of the deceased stands before the crowd with a large framed 
picture of the honored person, while the announcer calls for donations to his memory. 
The donations, ranging from one to twenty dollars, are given to the announcer, to- 
gether with information as to which visitor is to receive them. 

The money, usually in one dollar bills, is pinned to the edge of the picture frame, 
until the photograph of the honored Blood is wreathed in money. When the collection 
has been completed, the Owl Dance begins with the holder of the picture dancing or 
walking at the head of the line. 

When the dance has ended, the announcer removes the money and calls out the 
name of the visitor to receive it. At the Sun Dance of 1952, for example, more than 
forty dollars were given to Joe Crowfoot, grandson of the former head chief of the 
Blackfoot, within a few minutes. Most of this amount was made up of one and five 
dollar donations from individual Bloods. 


Throughout their ceremonies, the Bloods are continually adapting their old beliefs 
and customs to the modern way of life, and the Ow! Dance is typical of a ceremony 
which will likely withstand the onslaught of modern music and dancing. It stands as 


a prime example of the new and the old in the gradual assimilation of the plains 
Indian into modern society. 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





GLADYS AMANDA REICHARD, 1893-1955 


By Ester S. GoLtprrank 


Gladys Amanda Reichard died of a heart attack 25 July 1955 at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
where she had gone, as she had so many summers before, to continue her Navaho 
studies and be near her long time friends. . 

She was born in Bangor, Pennsylvania, of “Pennsylvania Dutch” parentage in 
1893; graduated from Swarthmore College, Phi Beta Kappa, in 1919, received her M.A. 
from Columbia University in 1920 and her Ph.D. in 1925, and taught at Barnard Col- 
lege for almost a quarter of a century. But the focal point of her interests lay in the 
Southwest, and it was there that she was planning to live and work after her retire- 
ment from academic life. 

At Columbia she studied primarily with Franz Boas, and to the contacts in the 
classroom were added untold. hours of informal and stimulating talk at his home, 
where she lived for several years. To Pliny Earle Goddard of the American Museum 
of Natural History she owed, perhaps more than to any other of her teachers, her 
continuing interest in linguistics. Elsie Clews Parsons, who contributed so much to 
our understanding of Pueblo society, sponsored her first trips into the field. 

Gladys Reichard came into anthropology at a time when the highly organized and 
supervised field laboratory was unknown and the choice of a field for research was in 
large part a happy—or unhappy—accident. In her case it was a happy one, although 
social organization, which she first investigated was not, for her, a satisfying subject of 
inquiry. In her recently written but uncompleted New Look at the Navaho she says: 
“After working three summers at the job, it seemed that I had come to know a good 
deal about Navaho clan, linked clans, marriage and related abstractions, but little 
about the Navaho themselves.” 

This lack she felt could only be overcome by a study of their religion, “the integrat- 
ing force of the culture.” Thus in 1930 she set out on what was to be her lifetime 
project—the study of Navaho religion, its elements, style and meaning. For this, a solid 
knowledge of the language was indispensable; and she went to live with a family 
whose head was later to have a “lead” part in her handsome and scientifically im- 
portant Navajo Medicine Man—Sandpaintings and Legends of Miguelito. And it 
was Miguelito and his family who also inspired a whole series of other books: Spider 
Woman, a story of Navajo weavers and chanters (1934), Navaho Shepherd and 
Weaver (1936), a more systematic account, and Dezha, Woman of the Desert (1939), 
which, although written for a popular audience, brings together significant features of 
Navaho culture and personality that she never developed elsewhere. The photographs 
in Dezba which she herself took show both her sympathy for living things and her 
deep realization of the beauty of every-day surroundings. 

Her two-volume work, Navaho Religion, published in 1950,’ was the culmination 
of her years of study. It is a treasure house of information for the student of Nevaho 
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society—and also for the student of Pueblo society, for in its pages are many clues to 
Pueblo conceptualization and practice, which, because of Pueblo reticence, or resist- 
ance, have been so difficult to formulate. 

Gladys Reichard was not interested in historical origins or structural analysis—in 
her Navaho Grammar she says so explicitly. For her, Navaho religion, like Navaho 
grammar, was “a coordination of series of symbols with special significance, so pro- 
jected as to fit into a comprehensive pattern.” Her many years of intimate and fre- 
quently onerous participation in Navaho life, particularly with the family of the 
chanter Miguelito, although by no means exclusively with them, gave her unusual 
opportunities to investigate this pattern in all its fullness and peculiarity. 

In her work she relied on what she called the “old methods.” These she was con- 
vinced were no more selective and no more idealistic than “newer” psychologically- 
and statistically-oriented procedures. “I also was trying to learn the reactions of indi- 
viduals to culture,” she remarks in her New Look at the Navaho. And throughout her 
writings, sometimes formally presented, more often casually introduced, there are 
illuminating and original insights into Navaho behavior and motivation. 

Some may have found Gladys Reichard difficult to approach. Those of us who 
knew her well will remember her as an independent and dedicated scholar, a warm 
and generous friend. 


NOTE 
1 For a full bibliography, see the obituary in the American Anthropologist. 


New York, N.Y. 











THE POSITION OF MEN AND WOMEN 
IN TRUK AND PONAPE: A COMPARA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS OF KINSHIP TERMI- 

NOLOGY AND FOLKTALES 


sy J. L. Fiscner 


1. INTRODUCTION 


HE purpose of this paper’ is to explore the differences in kinship terminology 

of two genetically-related matrilineal societies in Micronesia, Truk and Ponape, 

and from this exploration to make some deductions about the differences in 
the typical family groupings which produced them, and the implied strength or weak 
ness of male and female positions in these groupings. These deductions will then be 
checked against the characterization of male and female relatives in folktales. It is 
proposed that the strength of male and female statuses in the two societies will be re 
flected in differing competence of male and female characters in folktales. 

Truk and Ponape are both located in the eastern half of the Carolina Islands. Truk 
is a “complex atoll” consisting of a group of high islands in a large lagoon. Ponape is 
a single larger high island about 400 miles away. 

For this paper I assume that the modern differences in the two cultures are due 
mainly to local differentiation after geographical separation. A further premise is 
Murdock’s conclusion that, at some time in the inferrable past, the ancestors of these 
people had a Hawaian-type kinship terminology which had developed in varying 
degree toward a full-fledged matrilineal terminology at the time of discovery.? 

For a study of the strength of male and female statuses it would be desirable to de 
termine the actual composition of a good sample of households, observe actual family 
behavior and economy, and check the conclusions reached against other projective 
data in addition to folktales. Such a procedure is hindered by the problem of accultura 
tion, especially on Ponape. Probably modes of behavior tend to change before either 
kinship terminology or traditional folktales. Therefore we may get a more accurate 
picture of family structure in the formative period of the kinship terminology by paying 
greater attention to the current kinship terms and to traditional tales, and less to the 
observation of current behavior. 

Of course, acculturational pressures are already reflected in folktales in these cul 
tures. But I noticed that these pressures appear much more in the increasing adoption 
of foreign tales than in the major reworking of the old ones. If the old tales are re 
tained long enough they will no doubt be drastically revised in time, but it is harder to 
revise tales that both teller and listeners have heard many times than those which the 
teller has heard only once from some foreigner and the listeners not at all. 

In selecting tales for special study in this paper I have chosen only traditional tales 
which can be paired to show differences in treatment of similar situations by the two 
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cultures, In fact, each of the pairs of tales appears to be genetically related. These three 
pairs of tales are the only markedly similar ones of native origin found in my collection 
of several dozen from each culture. The use of shared tales, if anything, could be ex- 
pected to magnify the similarities between the cultures, so that the differences appear- 
ing may be regarded as especially significant. 


2. Kinsuip TERMINOLOGY 


The kinship systems of Truk and Ponape are both matrilineal and rather similar? 
Each has relatively few elementary terms, although Ponapean has more than Trukese. 
The classification of a man’s more important relatives is as follows. 

In both cultures parallel cousins and sib-mates of the same generation are classed 
with siblings. Paternal cross-cousins are classed with parents, and maternal cross- 
cousins with children. Sister-in-law is or was classed with spouse, while both cultures 
had special terms for brother-in-law. Father and father’s siblings and sib-mates of either 
sex are all referred to as father or mother accordingly, while mother and mother’s 
sisters and sib-mates of same sex are referred to as mother. 

Terms for mother’s brother differ. The Ponapeans have a single consistent term 
for this man and other senior male sib-mates of ascending generation. The Trukese, 
on the other hand, sometimes refer to mother’s brother as father. At other times a 
second term is used which may apply to older real brother and older male sib-mate in 
general, within or above ego’s generation. The Ponapean term for mother’s brother 
is never used for older real brother so far as I know. 

Correlated with the existence of a special term for mother’s brother in Ponape, 
there is a special term for a man’s sister’s son which is lacking in Truk. In Truk a man 
refers to his sister's son as child or sometimes as younger brother. 

The terms for wife’s mother are also different. The Trukese simply refer to their 
wife’s mother as mother, and the mother-in-law taboo is relatively weak, while the 
Ponapeans have a special term for this relative, along with a stronger taboo toward her. 

A further interesting difference between the two cultures is in the extension of 
the term for mother to sisters as an alternate term. In actual practice the Trukese use 
the word for mother more loosely than the Ponapeans, and apply it as an alternate 
term to real and classificatory sisters of ego, while Ponapeans in normal circumstances 
never apply this term to a real sister.* 

Another difference is in terms for grandparents. Ponape has special terms for 
grandmother, while Truk does not. Truk uses etyrnologically comparable terms indis- 
criminately for any biological progenitor, especially true father or mother. 

The sibling terms of the two cultures also show a difference. Ponape has a single 
elementary term for sibling regardless of sex, while Truk has one term for sibling-of- 
same-sex and others for brother (woman speaking) and sister (man speaking). 


3. SIGNIFICANCE OF TERMINOLOGICAL DirFERENCES 


The first three differences cited—special terms on Ponape which are lacking in 
Truk for mother’s brother, sister’s son, and wife's mother—can be described as a further 
advance of Ponape toward full-fledged matrilineal terminology from an original 
shared bilateral base. From a mere consideration of the elementary terms of the 
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Trukese terminology and the closest group of relatives to which each primarily refers, 
we would have no reason to suspect we were not dealing with a bilateral generation 
system. But the existence of these three extra terms in Ponapean would give us reason 
to suspect that the kinship gystem was matrilineal. 

The three remaining differences cited—special terms on Ponape lacking in Truk 
for grandparents, special terms in Truk lacking in Ponape for sibling of opposite sex, 
and the confusion of mother and older sister under the term for mother in Truk but 
not in Ponape—do not fit so obviously into the scheme of development toward 
matriliny, but I would suggest that they fit in with the other differences if we consider 
some of the changes in kinship roles we would expect to be associated with such a 
development. 

Kinship systems may be distinguished as expressing the solidarity of different re 
lationships within the residence group. Patrilineal systems and terminology presum 
ably arise originally in response to an emphasis on father-child solidarity; matrilineal, 
in response to an emphasis on mother-child solidarity. An emphasis on sibling soli- 
darity presumably leads to a bilateral system. An emphasis on any one set of relation- 
ships 1s only meaningful in terms of a relative de-emphasis of the others. This, of 
course, is not to imply that a roughly equal emphasis is inconceivable, nor that some 
societies in a state of anomy may not be characterized by a relative weakness of all 
relationships, and others by relative strength. These eventualities are logically irrelevant 
to the statement in question, which is concerned with the Aalance of relationships 
within the family groups of a single society as any one relationship undergoes change. 

The greater differentiation of matrilineal relationships in a kinship terminology, 
other things being equal, is therefore a sign both of increasing emphasis on the soli- 
darity of mother and child, and a relative weakening of the solidarity of siblings. 
Associated with this we would expect a tendency to accelerated segmentation of groups 
of siblings. In the limiting case each sister should tend to set up her own matrilocal 
extended family as soon as possible after her mother’s death. 

But in a matrilineal system closer to bilateral, we would expect to find greater 
emphasis placed on the solidarity of siblings, real and’ classificatory, especially sisters. 
This implies a tendency of sisters and their daughters to stick together longer, and a 
reduction of the tendency to segment at the extended family and lineage levels. 

These considerations lead us to the seeming paradox that, other things being equal, 
the stronger position of the women should be correlated with an early matrilineal 
terminology, such as the Trukese, instead of with a more fully developed matrilineal 
terminology, such as Ponape; for in the early matrilineal system there would tend to 
be a larger solidary group of women as the nucleus of the extended family. In a more 
matrilineal system, such as Ponape, the position of the women might still be stronger 
than the men’s, but the position of the men would tend to come more into an equal 
balance with the women’s, because of the greater tendency of the nucleus of women 
to fracture or segment. With little added emphasis on the male roles in such a system, 
a shift from matrilocal to avunculocal or other type of residence might easily develop, 
shattering the weakened core of women.® 

If the above inferences are accepted, the remaining kinship differences may be 
interpreted. The lack in Truk of special terms for grandparents, and the frequent con 
fusion there of mother and sister under the term for mother, appear as manifestations 
of a tendency to emphasize the substitution of other maternal female relatives for 
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mother. This contrasts with the uniqueness of the mother-child relationship which 
would be valued more highly on Ponape. 

The failure to distinguish sex of siblings in elementary terms on Ponape may be 
a consequence of a more equal position of siblings of opposite sex there as compared 
with Truk.® A further sign in the kinship system of a more asymmetrical relationship 
between siblings of opposite sex on Truk may be found in the tendency there to 
“raise the generation” of sisters by referring to them at times as mothers, while not 
referring to brothers as fathers; and the somewhat complementary tendency to “lower 
the generation” of mother’s brothers by often referring to them as older brothers, 
while not referring to mother’s sisters as sister. 

Before concluding this section I wish to make it clear that I do not propose that 
the kinship terminologies in themselves are of much importance in producing the 
postulated differences in social structure. For actual causal factors I would suggest 
the greater political development of Ponape—perhaps because it is a single compact 
island in contrast to the Truk group; the Ponapean male feast and title system; the 
kinds of crops grown and accompanying land use practices; and the denser and mor¢ 
concentrated population on Truk—perhaps due in part to a higher ratio of fishing 
grounds to land area. 


4. SUMMARY OF TALES 


Below is a summary of the shared elements and differences in the pairs of tales 
used. Differences in personal names, geographical location and the like which are not 
pertinent to the characterization of kin roles are not noted. Pairs of genetically cor- 
responding segments are compared when possible. The corresponding segments are 
sometimes greatly disparate in size in the two versions. If, for a segment found in a 
tale from one culture, a corresponding segment is totally lacking in the tale from the 
other culture, this also is listed as a difference. 

In comparing the relative strength of the positions of men and women as reflected 
in the folktales, | have counted as confirming the thesis of this paper any difference 
showing the Trukese female to be more competent than the Ponapean female, or 
showing the Ponapean male to be more competent than the Trukese male. The con 
cept of competence is defined broadly and includes social power, physical strength, 
knowledge, skill, or the like. 

Thus, if in a story it takes two Trukese males to do the same thing that it takes 
one Ponapean male to do, this is taken as indicating a greater competence of the 
Ponapean male in confirmation of the hypothesis. Or if an act by a single Ponapean 
male is more effective in meeting a given end than an act by a Trukese male, this again 
confirms the hypothesis. Similar considerations apply to the comparison of female 
characters and to groups of male and female characters. On the other hand, a reversal 
of the cultures in any of these instances would contradict the hypothesis. 


4.1. Brother-Sister Incest Tale. 


Shared: A brother, or several brothers, want to have intercourse with their sister. They 
imitate a spirit, and the sister submits to incest in accord with the prescription of the ficti- 
tious spirit. 
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Differences: 
Truk 
t. Five brothers are involved. 
2. Spirit appears at home to sister and one 
brother, threatening both with death. 


3. Older brother imitates spirit; younger has 


incest, 


Ponape 
Only one brother ts involved. 
Brother pretends he 1s sick, sends sister to 
divine from spirit what will cure him. 
Same brother imitates spirit and has incest. 


The Ponapean version ends here, but the Trukese version includes a further incident 


4. The next night the brothers trade off, and the younger brother tricks the older, whose 
turn is coming up, by revealing his own identity at a crucial moment. 


4.2. Boy Ordered Killed by Chief Grows Up to Become Chief Himsel} 


Shared: A chief, suspicious of his wives, orders that any male child born should be killed. 


A woman relative of the chief bears a son and gives it to someone else to bring up. The boy 


has sexual relations with a second woman relative of the chief. The boy becomes a chief 


himself. 


Differences: 


Truk 


1. Chief is boy’s mother’s brother. 

2. Prohibition extends to all male children 
of land. 

3. Mother entrusts boy to another woman, 
thereafter called mother. 

4. Chief's wife seduces boy. 

5. Seduction is incomplete, boy flees in fear. 


6. Chief tries to kill boy, assigning impos 
sible tasks. 

7. Boy appeases chief, catches fish for him, 
completes tasks safely, thanks to foster 
mother’s advice. 

8. Chief maroons boy on desert island; boy 
faithfully offers half of meager food to Rain 
bow God; god makes magic canoe for boy 
from sand; on boy’s return chief greedily 
takes canoe; boy dissolves it into sand, shark 
eats chief. 


9g. Boy takes over kingdom, to which he is 


ntitled by matrilineal inheritance. 


4.2. Demon Husband. 


Ponape 
Chief is boy's father. 
Prohibition applies only to chief's own chil 
dren. 


Mother entrusts boy to male 


relative. 
Chief's sister seduces boy. 

Seduction is complete, boy cooperates, union 
eventually produces a child. 

soy challenges chief by repeated disrespect. 


Chief forgives boy, and gives him feast and 
title. 


Incestuous child is born: boy flees in shame 
at resemblance to self; chief or chief's heir 


pursues, forgiving 


Chief persuades boy to accept half of king 
dom, which results in subdivision of king 


dom. 


Shared: Demon lives with his female relative. Demon goes visiting to a chief's place, and 


encounters and gets married to chief's daughter. Chief innocently consents to their marriage. 


Demon asks wife to go home with him for a visit. On arriving demon prepares to eat wife. 


Demon's female relative helps wife escape, and demon is foiled, 
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Differences: 


Truk 
1. Demon lives with mother. 
2. Mother helps demon become sexually at- 
tractive by gift of powerful perfume. 


3. On demon’s arrival people are holding 
dance for chief's daughter. 

4. Chief's daughter proposes to demon; 
demon is at first reluctant. 

5. Demon uses magic log to take wife home. 
6. Demon keeps identity and plans secret 
from victim. 

7- Demon leaves victim in mosquito net 
asleep while preparing to eat her. 

8. Demon plans to share victim with mother. 
9. Demon does not detect mother’s inter- 
ference, thinks she was just careless. 

10. Obstacles to demon’s pursuit provided 
entirely by mother of demon. 


11. Obstacles consist of valuables which de- 
mon must collect and return to mother. 


12. Truk demon is foiled but not harmed. 


Ponape 
Demon lives with sister. 
Demon uses own magic powers to change 
self from repulsive old man to handsome 
youth. 
Demon goes along with a party presenting 
food to chief. 
Chief's daughter and demon are both active 
in courtship. 
Demon uses canoe given by wife’s father. 
Demon reveals identity to victim on way 
and takes her along by force. 
Demon makes stones fly together to im- 
prison victim in crypt. 
Demon plans to share with male age mates. 
Demon detects interference and 
curses her obscenely, at which she cries. 
Obstacles provided partly by demon’s sister, 
partly by girl herself, partly by two women 
unconnected with demon. 
Obstacles consist of getting girl on good 
terms with general public so they will not 
betray route of flight, physical obstacles to 
demon’s progress, and interference with his 
sight. . 


sister’s 


Ponape demon is killed by two women who 
help girl. 


5. ScoRING AND CONCLUSIONS 


Six of the twenty-five differences noted have been left unscored as not immediately 
relevant to the question at hand. Some, for instance, involve inter-cultural differences 
in the relative strength of two characters of the same sex, such as father and son. 
Obviously, a number of interesting questions might be asked about these differences. 
The answers to some appear to be culturally distinctive, but their interpretation is 
complex and beyond the scope of this paper. 

Of the remaining nineteen differences, as shown in the table, seventeen confirm the 
hypothesis and two contradict it. 

Differences showing greater relative competence of Trukese female and Ponapean 
male: 


Tale 4.1 Tale 4.2 Tale 4.2 
2S ae ie ee ee ee ee ee ee Oe 
sa xX a xX xX X : > ee rs) 1 oS ey ae 


On the whole, the count is consistent with the deductions from the kinship termi- 
nology about the position of men and women in the two societies. The two negative 
instances themselves are not as clear-cut as many of the positive instances. A table of 
this sort destroys the organization of a tale. In the larger context these negative in 
stances are neutralized. 
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For instance, in the Demon Husband tale the Truk demon is in the end foiled but 
not harmed by the women, while the Ponapean demon is finally killed by some 
women helping his wife. The more complete defeat of the Ponapean demon by the 
women would indicate on the face of it that his competence was not as great. On the 
other hand, it takes four women to bring the Ponapean demon to this defeat, while it 
really only takes one to defeat the Trukese demon—his mother. Also, the mother of 
the Trukese demon uses her greater competence elsewhere in the tale to help her son, 
and the son does not come to an open break with her. One might say the women hav« 
little need to kill the Trukese demon, he threatens them so little. 

The sample of folktales used here is admittedly small, but it is felt to be of con 
siderable significance because of the comparability of the paired tales. I believe that a 
larger sample would reveal some further negative instances, while the overall trend 
would be to confirm in greater detail the cultural differences in position of men and 
women presented above. 

Thus evidence from folktales supports the conclusion, perhaps contrary to initial 
expectations, that progressive advance toward matriliny from a bilateral system may 
be correlated after an early matrilineal stage with some actual weakening of the posi 
tion of women. 


NOTES 

1 Grateful acknowledgement is made to Thomas Gladwin, Florence Kluckhohn, S. H. Riesen 
berg, and David Schneider, who have all read this paper in draft form and offered valuable 
criticisms. Riesenberg has also supplied additional field data on Ponape beyond that contained in 
his CIMA report cited in fn. 3. Gladwin’s discussion of the position of men and women in Truk, in 
view of life history and projective data collected by him, was of considerable assistance. See Thomas 
Gladwin, The Role of Man and Woman on Truk, Transactions of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, Ser. 2, XV (1953) 305-309. Unfortunately, a similar study is lacking for Ponape. Respon 
sibility for the final formulations in this paper remains, of course, my own, This paper was read 
at the 1953 meeting of the American Anthropological Association in Tuscon, Arizona 

* G. P. Murdock, Anthropology in Micronesia, Transactions of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, Ser. 2, XI (1948) 9-16. 

8 Ward Goodenough, Property, Kin, and Community: The Social Organization of Truk 
Yale Publications in Anthropology, No. 46 (1951); S. H. Riesenberg, “Ponapean Political and Social 
Organization,” unpubl. report to Pacific Science Board, National Research Council (CIMA Report 
No. 15, 1949). Those interested in a comprehensive treatment of the kinship terminology should 
consult these authors, from whom my summary is mainly drawn, although based partly also on 
my own field work. The manner of presentatioh has been adapted to accord with the central prot 
lem of this paper. 

* Adult women sometimes adopt siblings much younger than themselves who then call their 
elder sister mother. Riesenberg also points out that when the mother dies during the childhood 
of some of her children the eldest sister is, to so speak, forced into a mother role and often called 
mother. 

5 At present, residence in the more conservative parts of Truk Lagoon and Greater Truk i: 
predominantly matrilocal, although with strong patrilocal alternatives. In a sample residence 
census I made on Ponape, 53 couples were in patrilocal residence, 21 in matrilocal, and five neolocal 
or undetermined. Old informants have told me that the present dominance of patrilocal residence 
is largely a consequence of the patrilineal inheritance of land introduced by the German admin: 
tration. Riesenberg, in commenting on the question of residence, says (personal communicatior 
that “actually on Ponape residence seems to have been avunculocal at least part of the time, which 
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would cause a MoBr-SiSo type of clustering.” In Ponape the district and section chiefs, who in- 
herited their positions matrilineally, traditionally occupied fixed places of residence or “capitals.” 
It is my undocumented impression that close heirs to these positions, and possibly also to the 
position of farmstead heads, tended to live in avunculocal residence, while younger siblings and 
less important people in general tended to live in matrilocal residence. Of course, a shift from 
matrilocal to other type of residence can logically occur at any point where some new factor in 
tervenes to emphasize the position of the males. It would be difficult to apply the type of reasoning 
used here to two cultures not genetically related, or located in markedly different environments. 

® Riesenberg has pointed out to me that the Trukese type of sibling terminology is characteristic 
of Western Polynesia in general and suggests that considerations of diffusion may be more im 
portant here than functional considerations. However, | would note that two types of sibling ter 
minology are found there, both of which are also found in the Greater Truk area. The first and 
presumably older in the Truk area is that found in the Mortlocks today, where siblings of same 
sex are referred to by one term and siblings of opposite sex by another term. This type is found 
in East Truk even today as an occasional alternative. The second type is that typical of the whole 
of Truk Lagoon today, where there is one term for brother (woman speaking) and another for 
sister (man speaking) although, as in the first type, siblings of same sex are referred to by one 
term by either sex. The first type is consonant with a symmetrical relation between siblings of 
opposite sex, say simple avoidance. The second type suggests an asymmetrical relationship as 
postulated for Truk. This asymmetrical relationship might well include avoidance but there would 
presumably also be some admixture, such as one sex being defined as parent of the other. Which sex 
is so defined we cannot tell from considering sibling terminology alone. The first type in effect says 
“a brother is to a sister as a sister is to a brother.” In terms of behavior this might mean that each 
strives to avoid the other about equally. The second, or modern Trukese type, says “ a brother is 
not to a Sister as a sister is to a brother” and implies some inequality of obligations and privileges 
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Jusse James’s Crtvarey:—According to a report by my former student, Ray Gregory 
of Columbia, Missouri, his grandiather, Cliff Gregory, once encountered the notorious 
hold-up artist, Jesse James, on a train going from Columbia to Kansas City. Having heard 
that the outlaw was chivalrous to women, Gregory slipped his wallet to his wife for safe 
keeping when he saw Jesse board the train, Thus he saved his greenbacks, and all the 
robber got were the few loose coins Gregory had in his pockets, Jesse made no demands 
for money from the grandmother; instead, he gave her a kiss. The outlaw repeated this 
performance, of robbing the men and kissing the women, with all of the train passengers. 
The grandfather therefore had only kind memories of the James boys, for he was proud 
of having outwitted Jesse and glad to retain possession of his money, The grandmother 
enjoyed remembering her experience, too, In the opinion of the Gregory family, Jesse 
James measured up to the best traditions of the gentlemanly badman. His talent for train 
robberies has long been established. His treatment of women, as manifested in this story, 
exhibits an element of chivalry in his character that deserves to be better known, 


Texas Western College Havpeen Brappy 
El Paso, Texas 
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OEDIPUS-TYPE TALES IN OCEANIA 


By Wituiam A, Lessa 


Y interest in oedipus-type tales derives from a story I collected on Ulithi 
Atoll which proved on closer inspection to be remarkably akin to the Greek 
story of Oedipus the King.’ 

In the Ulithian story the wife of a chief gives birth prematurely to a son, whom she 
discards into the sea, and who is found and raised by a man from a small village at the 
other end of the island, The boy grows up, and in the course of time meets a woman 
who seduces him, They soon learn through the adoptive father that the woman is his 
mother, but despite this knowledge they continue their incestuous relationship. The 
chief, annoyed at his wife’s prolonged and puzzling stay at the menstrual house, where 
she is carrying on the affair, finally insists that she come home. He then notices that 
she has some scratches on her face and suspects that they have been made by a lover, 
so he has all the men of the island assemble and submit to an identity test by placing 
their fingers alongside the scratches. The youth is revealed as the culprit, but when the 
chief, who does not know he is his son, tries to murder him, the boy kills his father 
instead. The mother then goes to live with her son in his village. 


Having speculated that the resemblance of this story to the Sophoclean tragedy is 
either 1. fortuitous, 2. the result of a universal psychological situation, or 3. the result 
of diffusion, I set about trying to discover what I could from a consideration of oedipus- 
type tales in general. I found that aside from Europe, the Near East, and southern and 
southeast Asia, the story type seems to occur only in Oceania. Specifically, an examina- 


tion made of several thousands of stories in connection with a broader survey of 
Oceanic folklore shows it to be present in twenty-three narratives from the islands of 
Sumatra,” Java,* Lombok,‘ Ulithi,® Truk,® Ponape,’ Kusaie,* the Marshalls,” Kapinga- 
marangi,’? New Guinea,'? and the Marquesas.'* I am convinced that there are several 
more occurrences but that most of them would merely turn out to be no more than 
slightly differing local variants. 

In the Aarne-Thompson classification of folktales the oedipus story is labeled Type 
931. The essential points are: (A) A prophecy that a youth will (B) kill his father and 
(C) marry his mother. He is (D) saved from being expesed to die and is (E) reared 
by another king, (F) the prophecy being fulfilled with tragic consequences." Of these 
six motifs I consider prophecy, parricide, and incest as the most essential. 

Of the various stories in my collection it should be pointed out that none meet all 
three of the major criteria or all three of the minor criteria. In fact, only a third of them 
mention even the combination of parricide and incest. In one case all three of the 
major criteria are missing! As for the minor motifs, all three are absent in half the 
stories. Most often lacking from this group of criteria is the motif of the fulfillment 
of the prophecy, which in view of the fact that usually there is no prophecy to begin 
with need not surprise us. This, of course, does not mean that in these cases parricide 
and incest are lacking, for they are often present without having been foretold. 
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I have taken further liberties with the criteria of the oedipus stories. Not only have 
I welcomed tales in which both major and minor motifs are deleted with abandon, but 
I have used very liberal definitions of the motifs themselves. They do not always occur 
in traditional form. Yet I am sure that I can show elasticity is amply justified. In fact, 
one of the major goals of this paper is to demonstrate that despite what seem to be 
serious differences in the tales they are essentially of one type. 

One way to indicate the over-all similarity of the tales in the collection would be to 
describe all of them—obviously impractical. But another way is to give concrete illus- 
trations of various types of tamperings and substitutions and show that in the light of 
local cultural conditions they are quite reasonable. This is what I now propose to do. 

The first type of change is in the dramatis personae. In the story from Truk the 
father is replaced by the mother’s brother, a change that would have delighted the late 
Bronislaw Malinowski, for he had argued that in matrilineal societies having the 
avunculate the maternal uncle and not the father has the stern repressive role that 
antagonizes his nephew towards him."* 

In this same story the mother’s brother’s wife is substituted for the mother. Perhaps 
this change is understandable if we view it as a way of retaining the wife of the hated 
man as the object of the incestuous relation. 

On Ponape, there is another replacement in the cast of characters. The father’s sister 
replaces the mother. 

This brings us to another change, namely, in the gravity and nature of the act of 
incest. There seems to be a general tendency to play down the incest motif, which, in 
some instances, is altogether omitted. Alterations can involve simply a change in per- 
sonnel, as in the substitution of the uncle’s wife or the father’s sister for the young 
man’s mother. It should be observed that these sex partners cannot in a matrilineal 
society such as Truk and Ponape belong to the same clan as the youth, so the act of 
incest is rendered less fearful, for in most unilinear societies it is strictly forbidden to 
have relations with a clan mate. In short, the idea of incest is retained but it is attenu- 
ated by selecting relatives outside the clan group. 

In addition to changes in personnel, the incest motif is minimized in other ways. 
In two Indonesian stories it is done by having the act of incest merely threatened in- 
stead of consummated.’® Sometimes the motif is so drastically altered as to be almost 
unrecognizable. For instance, the act that enrages the husband may merely be an un- 
erotic fingernail scratch on his wife'® or it may be protracted breast feeding.’* In the 
story from Kusaie the mother and son never display amatory interest, but they do unite 
to do battle against a party led by her husband, who is enraged because she has defied 
him and brought back to life the son whose skull he had crushed. 

I can assign no reason for the wish to minimize the incest motif, except perhaps that 
in tales told to explain the origin of ruling families it may be felt necessary to play down 
the gravity of the violation of the taboo. At any rate, where incest is eliminated or mini- 
mized, parricide is the major theme of the story. Where incest is the dominant motif, 
such as in Ulithi and most Indonesian oedipus-type tales, there is no substitution for 
the mother. 

Another common change in Oceanic oedipus-type tales is to be found in respect to 
the exposure of the child. Again these changes are to be seen as adjustments to local 
situations and do not vitiate the oedipal character of the tales. For example, in Oceanic 
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stories the child is never abandoned to dic, as was Oedipus in the Greek tragedy, yet 
all the incidents attendant upon his birth are seen on scrutiny to be mere variants of 
abandonment in the literal sense. 

One variant is to have the father try to kill his son outright at birth instead of 
having him left to die of exposure. This is what we find in specimens from the 
Sundas,’* Truk, Ponape, and Kusaie. Another variant is to have the king remove the 
child from the scene by ordering his pregnant wife banished from the land because 
her unborn child has insulted him. Later, to be sure, after the child is born the king’s 
other wife puts the neonate in a box and throws him into a river.’® Another substitu- 
tion for abandonment involves a miscarriage or stillbirth. There is no hostility towards 
the baby; he is merely left by his mother to float in the sea because of her ignorance 
of his viability or even his very existence.”” 

I am convinced that the reason why the abandonment motif is so distorted or even 
absent in most Oceanic tales of the oepidus type is that the idea of prophecy and re- 
lentless fate, so important a feature of the Greek and closely allied stories, is absent 
from all Oceanic specimens except three cognates from Sumatra and Java.*" If the 
near-elimination of the child at birth is not to be motivated by a prediction, then his 
narrow escape from death must be attributed to other causes, as we shall soon see. 

Why is the prophecy motif usually absent in Oceania? Let us observe first of all 
that when it does occur it is present only in those islands of Malaysia most strongly 
subject to Hindu influence. We know that Java and Sumatra were centuries ago the 
seats of powerful Hindu-Buddhistic empires, and were later subjected to Islamic in- 
fluence. The prophecy element is completely absent where there are no influences from 
the Indian and Moslem worlds, although the case of Lombok, just east of Bali, illus- 
trates that the presence of either of these influences is not a guarantee that the prophecy 
motif will necessarily be present in a story. 

In my opinion the reason for the absence of the prophecy element is that while 
divination is a world-wide phenomenon, the idea of relentless fate is not. The concept 
of fate is what gives the prophecy its special character. Divination is common in the 
unacculturated islands of the Pacific, yet it does not have the fatalistic quality seen in 
the systems of supernaturalism of the Indo-European and Semitic-speaking peoples. 
Therefore the threat to the life of the newborn babe must come from some other 
source than a desire to thwart fate. 

On Kapingamarangi and Ulithi, where the idea of prophecy cannot very well be 
invoked as a motivation for the near-death of the newborn child, a miscarriage is sub- 
stituted. This takes away the purposeful threat to the child and substitutes a fortuitous, 
impersonal one. On Ponape the story-tellers handle the fatalistic aspect of the story by 
offering no reason at all for the attempt to kill the child. We are simply told that when 
a certain chieftain departs from his house he leaves orders with his wife that she is to 
spare the newborn child if it is a girl and to kill it if it is a boy. On Kusaie, the im- 
plication seems to be that girls are more desirable than boys, for when the husband 
leaves his wife to go to the mountains he says that if she should give birth to a boy he 
will make a hole in the boy’s skull so he can drink out his brain, but if the child is a 
girl then they shall keep her and in time she will become a woman and likewise have 
children. Only on Truk is a clear-cut explanation for “abandonment,” i.c., infanticide, 
offered without either invoking the idea of fate or hedging with a miscarriage. A chief 
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orders all the women to kill their newborn babes (male) because he fears that they 
may grow up to “speak” to his wives. But on most Pacific islands no attempt is made 
to do something about the prophecy mouf. It is simply ignored. 

The final kind of major change that we shall consider is the deletion or substitu- 
tion of the parricidic motif itself. In instances where it is absent there are ample cog- 
nates to suggest that it was once an integral part of the story. On Truk a substitute is 
found in the form of the avunculicide, or the killing of an uncle. Here, as we have 
seen, the antagonism is between a boy and his mother’s brother rather than him and 
his father. 

The idea of parricide should be defined elastically enough not only te include 
avunculicide but to make it optional whether the youth or his father takes the initia- 
tive in expressing the antagonism between them. In the story from New Guinea, there 
is sexual jealousy between a father and son, and the father eventually kills the son 
instead of the other way around. In the Trukese story, we have an attempt at nepoti- 
cide, for the uncle tries to kill his nephew. On Kapingamarangi, the eventual outlet 
for sexual jealousy is banishment, a substitute for the killing of the youth. In short, 
parricide can have four equivalents: avunculicide, filicide, nepoticide, and banishment. 

An interesting lesson can be learned from studying the occurrence of these various 
substitutions and deletions, and that is that within any group of cognates there can be 
greater differences in the constituent motifs than between widely separated stories that 
differ in the specific but yet minor details. Thus the Ulithian story is closer to the 
Sophoclean drama in such essential elements as the personae of the triangle, the aban- 
donment, the act of incest, and the act of parricide, than it is to its Trukese cognate, 
where the mother’s brother replaces the father, the mother’s brother's wife replaces the 
mother, an antagonistic scratch on the hand replaces incest, and attempted nepoticide 
and effected avunculicide replace parricide. 

Before leaving the matter of changes and substitutions, it is interesting to note that 
in one respect at least, there is remarkable consistency in the attribution of “royalty” 
to the father in the Oceanic tales, as in the Greek stories. These fathers are usually 
chiefs, but they may even be kings or princes. 

Consistency is also to be,found with respect to the presence of an adoptive parent 
of the hero. A foster parent usually appears not only where there is an instance of 
“abandonment” but also where there is the threat of actual infanticide. Except for the 
case from Truk, the adoptive parent is always a man. On Truk such a parent is a 
female moth or bird. In one case, just as in Greece, he is a king. 

If the reader has become persuaded that there is a unity in the Oceanic tales under 
discussion, then an important point has been made, and we can proceed to further 
considerations. 

One cannot help but interpret the significance of Oceanic oedipus-type stories for 
psychoanalytic theory. Orthodox Freudians are constrained by the dictates of their 
theoretical position to adhere not only to a pan-oedipus complex but to a pan-oedipus 
folklore as well.?? On both counts they can be shown to be wrong, for neither situation 
is universal. Where one is present the other may be absent, and vice-versa. 

Let us consider first the alleged ubiquitousness of the complex itself. The newer 
generation of depth psychologists has shown a tendency to rectify some of the fanciful 
dogmas of the pa.c, involving as they did such ideas as the primal horde, race memory, 
group mind, and collective unconscious. Long ago Alfred Adler made a radical de- 
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parture from Freud in suggesting that the oedipus complex arises in special cases where 


a child has been so pampered by his mother that he cannot cope with the outside world 
and so returns to her and takes gratification in dominating her. While his sexual fan 
tasies and desires are directed towards her, they are subordinate to the craving for 
power over her.** Franz Alexander, even though he tends to disparage the new socio- 
cultural emphasis, says that the oedipus complex is not necessarily universal itself and 
may even be lacking in cultures other than our own. He thinks the jealousy aspect is 
the infantile situation which is universally present, and that the child will manifest 
hostility and aggressiveness against what he considers to be any competitor who arrives 
on the scene in the long period of his postnatal dependence on parental care.2* Karen 
Horney minimizes the role of the oedipus complex in neuroses and substitutes “basic 
anxiety.” She stresses the social environment. The oedipus complex, she says, arises not 
from ultimate biological causes at all but from certain family relationships, and in any 
case is not ubiquitious.”” Harry Stack Sullivan emphasizes parental roles, asserting 
that a parent of opposite sex will be turned to by the child because that parent treats 
it with greater indulgence than does the other.*® Erich Fromm, despite certain limita 
tions involving his Bachofen-like interpretation of oedipus motifs as being symbolic of 
the struggle between democratic, matriarchal principles and authoritarian, patriarchal 
ones within a society, keeps in step with the current trend not only by saying the 
oedipus complex is not universal but that the sex aspect must be removed from it and 
that the rivalry between father and son is really due to a struggle over authority.?” 
Abram Kardiner believes that society creates the individual and hence also the oedipus 
complex; therefore only through comparative sociology can we discover the socio 
cultural forces which create it.”* 

The importance of these retrenchments for the interpretation of Oceanic folklore 
is so self-evident that it would seem redundant to dwell upon the freedom they provide 
in the modification of the motifs in question. It is lamentable, however, that little effort 
has been expended by psychoanalysts and anthropologists towards inquiring as to the 
presence or absence of the oedipus complex in non-Western societies. We, of course, do 
have Malinowski’s classic insistence that at least for the Trobriand Islands there is no 
mother-son incest longing and no antagonism between father and son, and that the 
definition of the oedipus complex must be dropped for matrilinear societies and re 
placed by a more elastic “nuclear family concept,” which varies with social factors and 
provides a place for the antagonism between nephew and uncle.** Neither ethno 
graphic materials nor Thematic Apperception Tests revealed the presence of the com 
plex on Ulithi Atoll. The complex is not reported in a personality study made of the 
Truk archipelago, where Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Tests were applied.”' 
Nor is it mentioned in a personality study made of the Chamorros and Carolinians on 
Saipan, in which Rorschach tests, psychiatric interviews, and other approaches were 
used.*? It is not discussed in a personality study of the Balinese, in which photographic 
analysis was employed.” It is said to be “decidedly not” present in the Marquesas, al 
though the same source mentions it as present among the Tanala of Madagascar.®* It 
is also described as present on Alor, where the Rorschach, children’s drawings, auto 
biographies, and other approaches were used.*° However, in all fairness to both sides 
of this question, it should be pointed out that in almost all the cases mentioned, which 
are limited to Oceania, there was either no conscious effort to look for the complex or 
else very little is said as to how conclusions regarding it were arrived at, On the other 
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hand, this may reflect a growing unconcern on the part of the modern investigator 
towards the complex itself. 

We may now briefly examine the old Freudian notion that, since there is a basic 
impact on culture by the infantile situation, the oedipus-type tale should be found uni- 
versally. The fact of the matter is that unless, like R6heim and other extremists, we are 
willing to accept fantastically compounded symbolisms,®® we find such stories limited 
to a continuous belt extending from Europe to the Near and Middle East and south- 
eastern Asia, and from there into the islands of the Pacific. It seems to be absent from 
such vast areas as Africa, China, central Asia, northeastern Asia, North America, South 
America, and Australia.3* 

There are those who might take the stand that granted neither the complex nor 
the tale-type are universal, they at least occur concomitantly. This is not the case. The 
design for living of a people cannot be said to provide the proper climate for harboring 
the tale, even though it may have an effect on the particular form it takes. There are 
many societies in Africa and Asia where the complex has either been declared present 
or where there is every reason to believe that, on account of the “patriarchal” character 
of the social organization, it is probably present; yet the story is missing. Conversely, 
the story exists where the predisposing cultural conditions which make the normal 
oedipal situation a subject of concern in our own society do not exist. Ulithi is a case 
in point, and we may proceed to explore the conditions to be found on that atoll. 

The child is not raised in a milieu in which attachment to a parent of the opposite 
sex can become a cardinal problem, for the nuclear family does not exercise the intense 
inward relationships common in the Euroamerican situation. This is because the nu- 
clear family, consisting by definition of a married man and woman with their children, 
has a strongly dependent character, being subject to competition from three other kin 
groups—the extended family, the commensal unit, and the lineage. 

Extended families, which consist of related nuclear families domiciled together, are 
on Ulithi only about one-third as frequent as independent nuclear families, but the 
latter have attached to them, for purposes of residence, one or more other individuals, 
¢.g., a parent, sibling, cousin, nephew, niece, lineage mate, or other relative of either 
the husband or wife. Complicating the picture of the nuclear family and detracting 
from its functions is the fact that its members do not always eat together, even when 
living under one roof. A commensal unit may be constituted of individuals of several 
nuclear families. All this reduces and disturbs the family as a system existing in isola- 
tion with strong internal interaction. Husband-wife and parent-child relations yield 
much of their intensity. Further competing with the nuclear family is the lineage. The 
kinship system is a modification of the “Crow” type, resulting in non-localized groups 
of lineally related persons who trace their descent matrilineally through a common 
female ancestor. Every individual belongs to one of the many lineages now extant on 
the island. Each lineage normally has a head man, a head woman, its own traditional 
lands, a common cooking hearth, a traditional “house,” a canoe shed, and even a set 
of ancestral ghosts. The individual in Ulithian society carries on much social interac- 
tion within this kin group. He calls all the members of generations above him “father” 
or “mother” and carries on relationships with them which to some extent parallel 
those with his real parents. 

But there is much more that makes us wonder how an oedipal tale can appear in 
such an unoedipal environment as we find on Ulithi. The extremely common practices 
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of adoption and remarriage further weaken the internal relationships within the nu- 
clear family. Forty-five per cent of all Ulithian babies are adopted, usually before birth, 
and share in two families—that of their biological parents and that of their adoptive 
ones. While the biological mother ordinarily nurses and trains the child for the first 
two years, there is nevertheless much sharing of these duties with the adoptive mother, 
who usually lives nearby. Both sets of families grant much attention to the child 
through feeding, fondling, and play. The child cannot maintain the habitual and in- 
tense interactions possible in a single family. 

As for remarriage, many children are raised in nuclear families that have been re 
constituted through divorce, which is very common. Because of divorce and death, the 
average number of marriages for persons over the age of fifty is almost two and a half. 
This reduces still more the rhythmic character of interaction within the family. In view 
of the decentralized nature of the nuclear family, then, there is not much opportunity 
for the rise of an oedipus problem. 

I see that I have already digressed far from the main purpose of this article and do 
not have space to discuss matters of authority, discipline, and training, but anything I 
would have to say in this regard would show that the permissiveness present on Ulithi 
is in direct contrast to the more rigid training which many psychoanalysts hypothesize 
as being concomitant with the “patriarchate” and predisposive to oedipal problems. I 
could demonstrate that Ulithian society is closer to the so-called “matriarchal” type than 
it is to the “patriarchal” one, which some analysts, such as Fromm, say goes hand in 
hand with the oedipus complex. 

Of course, there are many who feel that it is useless to insist upon an intimate con- 
nection between the oedipus complex and the oedipus plot. In the last century the 
naturistic school of folklorists were firmly convinced that the tale symbolizes natural 
phenomena; and so we find, for instance, that Michel Bréal explains Oedipus as the 
personification of Light, the chief event in the drama being his struggle with the 
Sphinx—the storm cloud—and his blinding being the disappearance of the sun at the 


end of the day.“* Domenico Comparetti sees the drama as a moral tale depicting man’s 


inability to escape his destiny.** Similarly, the more conservative contemporary folk- 
lorists, such as Stith Thompson, insist that the dominant theme of the Sophoclean play 
is not incest and parricide but prophecy and relentless fate.“° Many of the more recent 
psychoanalytic interpretations depart from Freud’s original emphasis and make out- 
standing revisions and re-evaluations. Otto Rank says the story is an attempt by the 
hero to retain his immortality through incest and at the same time satisfy society’s in- 
sistence upon fatherhood.*? Erich Fromm finds that the drama is a vehicle for express- 
ing not what Freud called the oedipus complex, which is based on incestuous striving, 
but the conflict between father and son over authority, as well as the conflict between 
the patriarchal system and the matriarchal order which it defeated.** A. J. Levin, a 
lawyer well grounded in psychoanalytic doctrine, says that Freud skims over the fact 
that when Oedipus was three days old his ankles were riveted together and he was 
hung upside down to die of exposure, and that the real appeal of the Oedipus Rex of 
Sophocles to the Greeks is its expression of infantile resentment against abandonment, 
as well as the psychological effects of rejection.4* H. A. van der Sterren finds that the 
emotions of the positive oedipus complex are not as clearly expressed in the drama as 
Freud would have us suppose, and that emphasis should be given to the pre-oedipal 
elements, for Oedipus harbored much enmity towards his mother, Jocasta, who has 
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some identity with the Sphinx.** George Devereux says that we must credit the Greek 
poets and dramatists with more psychological acumen than we have so far done, for 
what they called “Fate” was merely the personification of man’s character structure 
and latent conflicts. The Oedipus stories express the male child’s tendency to view his 
father as a homosexual ogre, and also his desire to exchange roles with the father in 
this respect. Using materials derived from many Greek sources, most of which he 
claims have been scotomized, he maintains that the terrible curse uttered against Laius 
by Pelops was brought about as the result of homosexual rape by the former against 
Chrysippus, the latter’s son, with whom Laius had fallen in love, and that later Oedipus 
killed his father on the road in a jealous quarrel over this same Chrysippus. Devereux 
even suggests that Oedipus’ cohabitation with Jocasta should be viewed primarily as a 
homosexual act.*” 

One could cite various other such exegeses, but the point I want to make is simply 
that a single story can mean all things to all people, and that the Oceanic peoples have 
as much right as sophisticated Western intellectuals to interpret the oedipus-type tale 
to fit their own tastes and values. Thus, looking back on the various omissions, tamper- 
ings, and changes in emphasis discussed earlier in this article I would say there is 
nothing puzzling, unfair, or immoral about the way they depart from the central plot. 

How then are we to account for the presence of oedipus-type stories in non-cedipal 
societies? I believe that at least for most cases the answer lies clearly in diffusion. The 
fact of the matter is that the stories in my collection nearly always occur in contiguous 
areas and often bear striking resemblances to one another, sometimes in specific details 
not connected with either the major or the minor motifs. In fact, I could show that the 
twenty-three stories from Oceania are definitely reducible to but seven or eight. Thus, 
the Ulithi, Truk, and Kapingamarangi tales are all very similar in general outline as 
well as in some highly specific details. The three stories from Ponape form a definite 
group of cognates of their own. The Kusaie story is generally independent of the 
Ponapean group but contains a specifically similar introduction that makes us wonder 
if it is not linked to them. The Marshallese tale seems independent. Of the thirteen 
Malaysian stories, all are reducible to two groups of cognates. In the first group, a king 
learns from a diviner that the son which his wife is about to bear will slay him and win 
his kingdom. To prevent a fulfillment of the prophecy the king orders the baby put 
into a box and abandoned, but the baby is found and is raised by another king. The 
boy grows up and lives to kill his father and rule in his stead. In the second group, a 
girl has intercourse with a dog and becomes pregnant. She bears a son, who kills his 
father, the dog. The son marries or tries to marry his mother. The single Melanesian 
specimen seems unrelated specifically to any others from Oceania. The lone specimen 
from Polynesia is a weak one and comes from the Marquesas, thus making it the 
easternmost of all Oceanic examples. 

I do not wish to imply that the above evidence shows that seven or eight separate 
stories diffused throughout the Pacific. I merely point out that it is possible on a 
simple level to demonstrate that a group of stories can be reduced to one third their 
number. It is not at all unlikely that these stories all had a single prototype and that 
the tales which have been derived from it have become too altered by retelling to be 
recognizable as cognates. 

My conclusion is that, while it is possible that an original oedipus story arose in the 
remote past, in connection with an oedipal situation in a “patriarchal” type of society 
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somewhere in a broad belt from Europe to south Asia, one cannot say that wherever 
such stories are found they offer proof of the underlying presence of an oedipus situa- 
tion, or that wherever the complex occurs the story will arise out of it. The oedipal 


situation is one that is culturally determined and culturally modified and is not the 
result of instinct, racial memory, or engrams of the past. It is not universal, for there 
are many social systems not conducive to its development. Therefore, it is hardly to 
be expected that the oedipus-type tale would be universal. In fact, within Oceania it is 
surprisingly sparse. There is good evidence to show that, at least in this area, the 
presence of the tale type is mostly the result of diffusion and not of some psychological 
mechanism inspiring people independently to create it. As the story diffused it lost 
its original oedipal implications and became altered for use either as an explanatory 
myth or an interesting yarn. There is no evidence that Oceanic peoples attach much 
importance to the story. True, in the Sundas one group of cognates takes the form of 
an origin myth, but it is always told about some group of people other than that of the 
storytellers. 
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SHAKESPEARE, ABELARD, AND “THe Unqutet Grave”:—Although “The Unquiet Grave” 
(Child 78) has been so rarely reported in America that any new text is of interest, this 
fragmentary version (the second to be reported from New Jersey)! is unusually significant 
because of the extraordinary legend that follows, which the singer gave in explanation of 


the ballad. 


Suakespeare’s Guost (Child 78) 


(Dictated by the late Charles H. Grant, New Egypt, N. J., 14 August 1938. Two recordings 
were made on phonograph discs, 15 August 1938. The ttle is the singer’s.) 


Woman went to his grave. He did come back, and talk to her. Song was a conversation they 
had. When he first come back he said: 


1. “Bring me a note from the dungeons deep, 
And water from a stone; 
And lily-white milk from a female's breast, 
For a fair maid never had none.”? 


She said: 
2. “One kiss, one kiss from your clay-cold lips, 
One kiss is all U crave; 
Just one kiss from your pale, cold lips, 
Then return back to your grave.” 
He said: 


3. “If I was to give to you one kiss, 
Your days would not last long; 
For my lips are eaten with the worms, 
And my breath is earthly strong.”3 


When I asked Grant the source of the song, he said: “Used to be an English settlement 
in Chatsworth. They came there about 1861, when the railroad first come in. [Some of 
their names were] Acres, Brooks, Eliots, Humphries. Fellow name of Elwagon sung that. 
He come direct from England.” 

On 30 July 1939, nearly a year after I had first recorded the ballad, Grant dictated the 
following story which he said Elwagon had told to explain the song. 


He said that Shakespeare was a great lover. He married this woman. After he was married 
two or three years, there was another man fell in love with his wife, but she didn’t care nothin’ 
about him. This man hired four or five men to kidnap Shakespeare. They took him up into a 
room and castrated him. Well, his wife said it didn’t make any difference to her, she wanted to 
live with him. He said no, it couldn't be; he couldn't live with her no longer because he wasn’t 
a man. He coaxed her to go into a convent, and after a while she consented and went in. Two or 
three years afterwards he died—Shakespeare died pretty young. After he died, she got out of this 
convent. She used to go to his grave and pray for him to raise—she wanted to speak to him—see 
him. And this song was made up about that. This song is founded on fact. 


There are striking resemblances between this legend and the well-known love story of 
Abelard and Heloise. The French medieval schoolman and poet, Peter Abelard (A.D. 
1079-1142), was suspected by relatives of his wife, Heloise, of planning to get rid of her 
so that he might secure advancement by entering the church. Hired bravos were sent up 
to his room to castrate him, thus effectually preventing him from taking orders. After his 
mutilation he convinced Heloise that she should enter a convent.* 

The motivation in the New Jersey legend differs considerably from that of the Abelard 
story. The attempt to take a man’s wife away from him by castrating him is a device that 
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seems to be rare in folktales, As a matter of fact, the serious treatment of castration is ap- 
parently not common in the Anglo-American ballad and folktale tradition.® 

Despite the differences in motivation, the two legends have in common the fact of the 
mutilation of the husband in an upstairs room by hirelings, and the husband's successful 
attempt to have his wife go into a convent. These resemblances are too close to be merely 
accidental. 

The Abelard-Heloise story has a long history in print, but not, to my knowledge, in 
oral tradition, Probably, like other printed tales and ballads, it came into folk circulation 
when someone heard it read or retold. I can offer no plausible suggestion, however, that 
would explain how the Elizabethan playwright, William Shakespeare, came to have his 
name associated in this legend with both the Abelard story and the ballad. 

Such improbable associations are, | suspect, more common than published materials 
would indicate. W. Roy Mackenzie says, for example, that a ballad singer in Nova Scotia, 
after singing “The Battle of Alma,” a song glorifying a British victory over the Russians 
in the Crimean War, explained that King William was leading the English. The sun 
started to set before the Russians were thoroughly beaten, so the king got down on his 
knees and “prayed to God to hold de sun still fer a little while longer. . . . an’ God held 
de sun where it was till de Rooshians was well licked an’ on de run like a drove of sheep. 
An’ as soon as de fight was over de sun went down.”® Adding the feat of the Biblical 
leader Joshua to the exploits of an English King William leading the British armies in the 
reign of Queen Victoria is as remarkable an example of the fusion of historically disparate 
elements as is the New Jersey legend. 

From the viewpoint of history, either mélange is absurd. But the folklorist has criteria 
other than truth to historical fact. Robin Flower phrased it admirably: “Popular tradition 
is indeed a thing capricious and unaccountable. It remembers, but not as history remem- 
bers, seizing upon elements of character and event that the folk mind can assimilate to its 
own mode of thought, and ruthlessly casting away all beside, confusing times and char- 
acters, and building its own timeless world out of the wreck of history.”* 

The two examples given above and Flower’s comment indicate the existence of an 
aspect of folk tradition which has so far had little attention from American folklorists, pos- 
sibly because of limitations on the part of collectors. A collector should, ideally, be able to 
curb his major enthusiasm sufficiently to take all marginal material, however pointless it 
may seem to him at the time. Both Mackenzie's legend and mine from New Jersey were 
told to explain folksongs. Such stories are valuable to folksong collectors for insights into 
folksingers’ attitudes; but they are equally important to the student of folktales because 
they illustrate the vicissitudes of literary themes which enter folk tradition. It would seem 
worthwhile for all collectors of folklore to look for, study, and publish legends of this kind 
for the light they shed upon the still mysterious workings of oral tradition, 


NOTES 


1 English versions of this ballad are listed in the study by Ruth Harvey, “The Unquiet Grave? 
Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, \V, No. 2 (1941), 49-66. This list can be 
supplemented by the references in Margaret Dean-Smith, A Guide to English Folk Song Collec- 
tions (Liverpool, 1954), p. 113. American references and a North Carolina text are given in The 
Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, ed. by N.1. White and others (Durham, 
N. C., 1952), I, 94. My first New Jersey version appeared in the JAF, LII (1939), 53. | hope to be 
able to publish a transcription of the tune for this second New Jersey text in a full collection of 
the songs. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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More Greek Folktales. By R. M. Dawkins. (London: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. 
178. 30 Ss.) 


The appearance of these twenty-six new Greek stories gratifies the curiosity aroused by 
the collector’s description of some of them in the Introduction to the preceding volume, 
Modern Greek Folktales, p. xxx. The earlier book aimed at a complete presentation of the 
tales whose currency on Greek soil was widest, and whose roots were most traditional. 
The present collection offers more unique material, stories confined to narrower local 
limits, and in some cases of greater literary development. Two of these tales, in fact, Daw- 
kins calls “novels,” though the term should be understood in the sense of the Italian 
novelle rather than in the full English sense. A few, such as The Sun Rises in the West and 
The Prince in a Swoon, are variant versions of stories in the first collection. An Addenda 
section at the end of the volume gives further sources for the tales in the earlier collection. 

The Greek folktale, however it may echo motifs and episodes common to all the folk- 
lore of Europe and sometimes of the East, has a flavor quite its own. Like all Greek 
products, it is highly humanistic and finds its most characteristic touches in the little genre- 
scenes of family life and village mores. Magic rings and talking birds occur, of course, yet 
seldom simply for their own sakes, but rather as thinly disguised symbols of the human 
forces at play, such as, for instance, the golden horse in No. 10 of this collection; this 
horse is not merely the result of a parental blessing, he actually is the blessing. Through- 
out Greek folklore, as indeed throughout classical literature, the supernatural is viewed 
through a double lens, so to speak, as an obliging miracle and as a reflex of human psy 
chology and inner force, Hence the life of the stories seems to lie not so much in the dream- 
castle, or in the mysterious charm of the deep forest and perilous seas, as in the struggle for 
attainment, the imminence of death, in the clever tricks of villains, and in that beguiling 
interplay of shrewd wit and tenacious heroism which seems peculiarly Greek. Even the 
frames of these stories point, not to escape from the surroundings of the audience and 
narrator, but to an emphasis upon them; not, “Once on a time...” and “. . . happily ever 
after,” but often an invocation to the thread on the narrator’s spinning wheel before the 
story begins, with the familiar close, “. . . and they lived well, but we live better.” The 
endings are, indeed, often mere humorous fillips, designed to break the spell: “But I wasn’t 
there myself, so you mustn’t believe the story,” or, “And I myself was there, and they gave 
me a piece of ham, and I’m still eating it, and | never come to the end of it.” It is a pity 
that nowhere in the whole collection does the specially fine ending occur: “And I was there 
myself in a pair of red breeches, and I went to sit down, and the seat of the breeches fell 
out.” Its absence may be due to the fact that the collection seems to be gathered entirely 
from written sources, Unmediated oral tradition would undoubtedly add some touches. 

As in the preceding volume, the material is offered with a minimum of comment, ex- 
cept about local variants. Jungian analysis is carefully avoided, though in the case of the 
exquisite No, 23, The Herb of Love, the editor seems to have been a little tempted, and 
understandably so. This story plunges deeply and subtly into psychic symbolism, and it is 
much to be regretted that we cannot hear what the late Heinrich Zimmer would have said 
about it. The present reviewer might venture disagreement about calling it a novel; it 
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seems somehow closer to archetypal myth, at least in its basic motits. Nos. 6 and 11 also 
will be tantalizing to those who undertake to study the psychological roots of folk litera- 
ture. No. 26, incidentally, The Man Who Would Avoid Death, is given as having no 
known parallels; Andrew Lang, however, in the Red Fairy Book, p. 184 f1., gives a story 
called the Voice of Death which is nearly identical in shape, though more elaborate. He 
gives a Roumanian source, but read it in German himself. 

Of special interest to the classical scholar will be No. 4, The Cyclops, and Dawkins’ 
long note on survivals of stories from ancient Greece. Very few stories seem to have sur- 
vived entire in the paramythia, or prose tales. Dawkins lists the Cyclops, and Erysichthon, 
and finds dubious partial survivals in the stories of Meleager, Medea and Asclepius. Prose 
tales, however, are not the only folk-medium in Greece; collectors of oral poems have 
found a good deal to recall antiquity in the improvisational singing of the illiterate bards. 
Moreover, the survival of a story entire does not necessarily prove a more uninterrupted 
tradition than does the grafting of its motifs upon other stories. Indeed, especially in 
Greek storytelling, the individual motif seems to be a more central unit than the plot as 
a whole, and there is a great deal of cross-fertilization. The key to the real unity of 
Greek culture, from Middle Helladic to the present, will lie precisely in such motifs, and 
even more in the words and ways of looking at things which accompany them. The whole 
question of ancient survivals is one which has received too little attention, chiefly, no doubt, 
because of the ethnic theories of Fallmerayer, and certain unkind cuts in the journals of 
Byron. The latter was ill, and the former’s facts were insufhicient. Greek popular tradition 
and popular psychology, represented only by scraps from antiquity, and difficult in the 
present day for the student to penetrate, nevertheless present a singular continuity. The 
classic study of the subject is J. C. Lawson’s Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion (Cambridge, England, 1910), a work equally remarkable from the point of 
view of anthropological field-work and of classical scholarship. Consultation of this book 
(pp. 79 ff.) would, I think, convince Dawkins that Lenormant was not mistaken to find 
in the story of St. Demetra of Eleusis a veritable survival of the Demeter legend, which 
had been at home on Eleusinian soil since Mycenaean times. 

A veteran collector, Dawkins has done illimitable service in gathering and translating 
Greek stories, and the present group has especial charm, The translations are clear and 


pungent; the format and print, uniform with the first volume, make the whole collection 
an attractive item. 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Cepric H. Wurrman 


Welsh Legends and Fairy Lore. By D. Parry-Jones. (London: B. T. Batsford, 1953. Pp. 
181, illustrations, bibliography. 15 s.) 


The publishers inform us on the jacket of this book that Parry-Jones was born in 
Carmarthenshire, knew hardly any English until the age of fourteen, graduated from St. 
David's College, Lampeter, in 1913, and, except for three years in England, has spent the 
rest of his life as vicar of country parishes in Wales. He thus has known old people who 
grew up before the traditional beliefs in supernatural beings had quite died out; though, 
as he remarks, the influence of Methodism having robbed traditional lore and legends of 
respectability, it had become difficult even for scholars of the generation of John Rhys to 
extract them from those who remembered them. 

Under certain circumstances, however, the religious opposition did not apply: the 
legends might be tricked out with moral appendages so as to make thern acceptable as 
homiletic material; or they might be recounted at the numerous local eisteddfodau, the 
eisteddfod having for some reason escaped the sectarian ban. In either case many of the 
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old legends found their way into Welsh newspapers and magazines. Parry-Jones’s collec 
tion is largely taken from these local vernacular periodicals, many of them now very scarce, 
and from topographical and antiquarian books, mainly of the early and middle nineteenth 
century, in both Welsh and English. To these he has added similar legends for compari- 
son from the works of other folklorists and from such early sources as the [tinerar- 
tum Cambrense of Giraldus Cambrensis, the De Nugis Curtalium of Walter Map, lives of 
British saints (in the collections of Rees and Wade-Evans), the Mabinogion, and other 
early Welsh |iterature. 

The volume is thus very little the first-hand collection from the author's memory that 
one might have expected from his biography or from his earlier books, which dealt with 
the Welsh life and people that he knew in youth. It is rather a straggler in the excellent 
nineteenth-century English tradition of the local clergyman who is also a productive 
scholar. It is also in the tradition, and perhaps less excellently, of the parson of literary 
tastes; and the author’s rather old-fashioned style of humorous, whimsical, reminiscent, or 
pedantic comment sometimes weighs a little heavily on his material. But this is no doubt 
a matter of fashion in taste; the style may please some readers, and in any case it is no 
great drawback. 

The material is divided into an Introduction and eleven chapters, the first on fairy lore 
in general (with stories illustrative of the habits and traits ascribed to the fairies), the next 
five on various characteristic relations between fairies and mortals. The following three 
chapters are devoted to legends of lakes, caves, and wells, respectively, the tenth to legends 
of animals and birds, and the last to stories of hidden treasure, both fairy and human. It 
is obvious that such a division has no uniform or consistent basis, and that it will present 
a number of difficulties of classification. Where, for example, is one to place a story of a 
swan-maiden who inhabits a particular lake? The author admits that the arrangement has 
proved difficult and unsatisfactory to apply. 

There seem to be no new folk-tale types, nor even many novel combinations of motifs. 
For the most part, the tales represent further specimens and localizations of familiar stories, 
as the author is perfectly aware, 

From the point of view of the student of folklore, it would therefore have been much 
better had the author seen fit to classify his material on the basis of the Aarne-Thompson 
Motif Index and to have provided an index, the lack of which makes it difficult to use the 
work for ready reference. But of course the book is not intended as a reference work. It is 


a popular if semischolarly collection designed primarily to recreate an aspect of Welsh 


country life some generations ago. To this end the author has, as he says (p. 7), insisted 
on telling the stories in his own way. “I am convinced,” he says, “that the average reader 
wants to have the legends and stories as they were told round the fireplaces of Wales in 
the hey-day of story-telling” (p. 2.). The difficulty here is that often Parry-Jones’s way— 
that of an elderly gentleman of scholarly tastes and a mild (sometimes overmild) humor— 
is not always convincing as a copy of rural Welsh chimney-corner talk of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. But the “average reader” of his Introduction is the reader 
whom the author keeps pretty constantly in mind. 

Nevertheless, the collection brings to light a good deal of folklore otherwise very difh- 
cult of access, even to readers of Welsh. Furthermore, it undertakes at least the beginnings 
of comparative study, including a number of parallels that might not otherwise be noted; 
and it illuminates, with its references, works as diverse as Shakespeare’s Henry V and 
the Welsh Triads, It is a useful service. 


Michigan State University WirtiaM W. Heist 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Johnny Appleseed: Man and Myth. By Robert Price. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xv + 320, illustrations, appendices, notes, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


In Johnny Appleseed: Man and Myth Robert Price has written a book that should have 
real significance for folklorists. This book is not folklore in the sense of recorded oral 
narrative and tradition, but it is very much folklore in the sense of a science concerned 
with the interrelation of legend and history. | have carefully said the interrelation of 
legend and history, rather than the interrelation of legend and fact; for just as it is true 
that legend is not necessarily non-fact, so is it true that history is not necessarily fact—and 
of both these generalizations this book offers ample specific proof. 

The choice of Man and Myth for a subtitle was, I assume, dictated by reasons of allitera 
tion rather than of accuracy. Surely, very few of the narratives about John Chapman, alias 
John or Johnny Appleseed, were told with the element of faith that is prerequisite to at 
taining the classification of myth. Perhaps a few of the tales about Johnny's Swedenborgian 
missionary activities and particularly those about his St.-Francislike rapport with animals 
come close to being myths, but insofar as they fit any of the traditional categories, these 
fall most comfortably into the slot marked saints’ legends. Actually, rather than disen 
tangling the man John Chapman from myth, Price has been concerned with the very com 
plicated problem of making a three-way distinction among the man and literary accre 
tions and folk-originating accretions-—perhaps his subtitle could have been: the Man, His 
Literary Image, and His Folk Image. This folk image itself arises from three, possibly 
four, kinds of folk narrative: the legend, the tall tale, the anecdote, and—the possible 
fourth—the saint’s legend. That the last thin line of fine distinction has yet to be drawn 
between John Chapman and the unhistorical, | am sure Price would be the first to admit; 
and perhaps it never can be drawn. But this book represents an enormous advance in the 
process of separating fact from non-fact, an advance that can be the result only of long 
and arduous labor. 

Price makes many knowing comments upon the folk process. He points out those quali 
ties which made John Chapman a natural subject of legendry. He illustrates the folk de 
light in exaggerated precise figures: the apple tree that was not ten feet, but ten feet, two 
inches, in girth a foot above the ground, and which yielded eighty-four bushels, not count 
ing the fifty-six that were not harvested. He cites both the tendency to associate a folk hero 
with all the events that took place during his lifetime as well as with some before or after 
his lifespan, and the contrary tendency to ignore or coalesce events which he actually did 
share in. Finally, there is also ample illustration of the power of the folk tendency to 
make a hero fit a stereotype, a power so great as to obscure completely a folk hero's real 
identity and character. 

Some other aspects of the folk process are not so clearly stated. Price makes it very 
evident that John Chapman himself was a tale-teller and even attributes “many tales of his 
ability to bear hardship . . . [to] his own narration.” Yet he also says of one source, 
“... the fact that most of his yarns have parallels preserved from wholly independent 
sources not only shows that they were once current but increases the likelihood that they 
stem from actual experiences.” In another passage: “Doubtless occasional stories were 
fictitious, but they come from John Chapman's own time and are nearer to the reality 
than some .. . later well-pruned legend.” Actually it would seem to me that the existence 
of parallel versions probably indicates Johnny's repetition of his own repertoire at each of 
his ports of call and that the stories were not only of “John Chapman's own time” but 
often of his own telling. What we know of other folk heroes such as Jim Bridger, Gib 
Morgan, and Black Harris should lead us to suspect that Chapman’s “inordinate knack for 
leaving talk spinning behind him” sprang in part from his own narrative skill. 

Some of the legends that Price retells of Johnny’s bare feet, their hardiness, and his 
reasons for going barefooted are certainly variants of each other and would again suggest 
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that their existence is due to Johnny’s own tale-telling. And just as certainly Johnny’s story 
of searing a wound that he did not know how to cure and then treating the resulting burn 
is a decadent form of a popular frontier anecdote told to belittle ignorant frontier doctors. 

One further comment about the folktales presented (most of them in Chapter Nine): 
they are summarized mainly from more or less literary sources. One is tempted to wonder, 
rather hopelessly it is true, whether it is too late to record the canon of oral tales about 
Johnny Appleseed. If it is not too late, one also hopes that the Rabelaisian and even the 
disgusting ones, whose existence Price implies, will be included. Incidentally, omitted from 
the work is that favorite anecdote which this reviewer has heard ascribed to Johnny—an 
anecdote which tells how he held his auditors breathless with a story of the Indians sur- 
rounding him and then waited for the dupe to ask, “How did you escape?” so that Johnny 
could answer, “I didn’t; they killed me.” 

Price has produced an excellent book. It, along with very few others, is a fine mode! for 
a particular type of research problem that should claim more attention than it does from 
folklorists: the study of the mutual influences between legend and history, complicated in 
this case by literary influences as well. What is more, it is a well-written book and a very 
readable one. 


University of Kentucky Wa. Hucu JANsEn 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Survival of Legends. By Roselle Williams Crawford. (San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor 
Company, 1952. Pp. 94, bibliography, index. $2.00.) 


This little book gives a disorganized sequence of examples of folklore, chosen spottily 
from over the Southwest. Its many footnotes and lengthy bibliography make no distinction 
in quality of sources, and the author frequently depends upon authorities so far from basic 
as “Typing Tests” from Tyler Commercial College. However, if any people still exist in 
the folklore-conscious state of Texas who do not know that they have been talking, singing, 
and living folklore all their lives, this book may call it to their attention, and they will 
recognize that it is obviously written with love for their state. 


University of Arizona Frances GittMor 
Tucson, Arizona 


FOLKSONG 


Ballads Migrant in New England. By Helen Hartness Flanders and Marguerite Olney. 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. Pp. xiv + 248, title index. $6.00). 


It seems true, almost categorically, that an area is as rich in folksong as it is in col- 
lectors, that our “barren” regions are really no more than regions that have been ignored. 
Luckily, during the years between the First and Second World Wars, New England was 
collected so exhaustively by Phillips Barry that its reputation as a storehouse of songs is 
now firmly established. Barry died in 1937, but his energy lives on in the person of one of 
his followers and admirers, Helen Hartness Flanders. Ballads Migrant in New England 
is the latest product of her, and in a sense his, tireless spirit. 

The book, done with Marguerite Olney and introduced by Robert Frost, draws from 
the resources of the Helen Hartness Flanders Folk Music Collection at Middlebury Col- 
lege, one of the finest local archives in America. It is, from a scholar’s point of view, the 
most important folksong anthology to come off the presses in recent years. As one might 
expect, Ballads Migrant in New England contains the usual Anglo-American songs 
(“Fuller and Warren,” “James Bird,” “Brave Wolfe,” “Betsy from Lancashire,” etc.) com- 
mon to the Northeastern states. There is also some unusual local material like the 
“Kingston Jail.” However, the book is distinguished largely because its pages include so 
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many rare texts of Child ballads. Four such traditional songs (Child 22, 166, 178, and 266) 
are printed here for the first time from American informants; fifteen others (Child 14, 46, 
49 mixed with 13, 51, 78, 99, 100, 106, 132, 140, 181, 213, 214, 272, and 293) have been 
hard to find in this country. 

Of the four unique texts perhaps the most significant is “Adam Gorman” (“Captain 
Car,” Child 178), This text, taken down in Cadyville, New York, from Lily Delorme of 
Vermont parentage, is complete and follows Child D closely. A few stanzas, however, are 
much like Child A, and a few others have no parallel in Child at all. The other three 
texts, all collected from the late Charles Edwards of Vermont (family from Yorkshire and 
Northumberland), are suspiciously close to Child in wording. The two stanzas of “The 
Rose of England” (166) are word for word like Child’s first two stanzas, and “Saint 
Stephen and Herod” (22) is a five-stanza fragment covering Child’s first four stanzas with 
mere modernization of the phraseology and spelling. “The Trooper and the Turk” (“John 
Thomson and the Turk,” 266) is complete, but follows Child A with striking consistency, 
though a few new stanzas have been added. One can’t but wonder whether or not a mem 
ber of Edwards’ family, if not Edwards himself, had access to The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads at one time or another. 

Of the fifteen other unusual Child ballads, “Babylon” (14), “Captain Wedderburn’s 
Courtship” (46), “Lizie Wan” (51), “Johnie Scot” (99), “Willie o Winsbury” (100), 
“The Famous Flower of Servingmen” (106), “The Bold Peddler and Robin Hood” 
(132), “Robin Hood Rescuing Three Squires” (140), “The Bonny Earl of Murray” (181), 
“Sir James the Rose (Ross)” (213), “The Suffolk Miracle” (272), and “John of Hazel 
green” (293) have already been collected in New England and printed in Barry's Britrsh 
Ballads from Maine, his Bulletin of the Folk Song Society of the Northeast, or some other 
standard work. “The Unquiet Grave” (78) is not uncommon in Newfoundland. Only 
“The Braes of Yarrow” (214) and “The Twa Brothers”——“Edward” combination (49, 
13) need comment here. Child 214, “The Dewy Dens of Darrow,” ts given in a fairly 
complete and significant form. Barry had reason to think this rare song was once known 
in Maine, but he never found more than a trace of it. The present text, from Lily Delorme 
(see above) practically confirms his suspicions. It is a version from the Child O-S series 
(discussed in my British Traditional Ballad in North America |Philadelphia, 1950}, 
p. 130) and was printed in a similar variant by Elie Siegmeister in Songs of Early America 
(New York, 1944). “The Twa Brothers” (49), with the concluding stanzas borrowed 
from “Edward” (13) in such a way as to make the story pointless, is unusual in the 
United States though known in England in a modified form. (See Child 4g DG series 
and my discussion in British Traditional Ballads in North America, 61-2.) 

Marguerite Olney deserves applause for the musical settings included in Ballads Migrant 
in New England. Six of the Child ballads she has transcribed: “Edward” (13), “Babylon” 
(14), “Young Beichan” (53), “The Wife of Usher’s Well” (79), “Robin Hood Rescuing 
the Three Squires” (140), and “The Farmer’s Curst Wife” 
viduals and institutions (for educational purposes) on 12-inch vinylite LP 33'4 r.p.m, 
records. They may be had by writing the Treasurer, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vermont. Helen Hartness Flanders has written me as follows on this subject: 


(278) are available to indi 


Not for scholars but for the lay reader. I have learned that it is well to point out that texts 
and tunes in the book differ slightly from those on the Ip recording made from the same singers. 
Those in the book were transcriptions from recordings made in the field. Some years later, the 
same singer, brought to the better facilities of a recording studio in Boston, made slight changes 
in singing the same song. Our recordings at the Flanders Collection at Middlebury College bear 
this out. 


The LP record makes available refreshingly sincere performances. The informants, 
who sing in the traditional manner and without accompaniment, deliver the ballads most 
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objectively, with no artistic touches, generally the way one would find them “in the field.” 
The waxing is clear and free from surface noise—better on the whole, I would say, than 
the average Library of Congress disc. And, although the natural stumblings, flattings, and 
coughings, so familiar to the collector, are present, the singers display amazing!y good 
diction. Not one of these performers (Edith Price, Elmer Barton, Elmer George, Phyllis 
Burditt, Asa Davis, and Charles Finnemore) has much at all in the way of a voice, but the 
texts are the clearest that this reviewer has ever had the enjoyment of hearing from un- 
trained sources, All in all, then, these facts make the LP recording particularly suited to 
the educational purposes for which it was waxed, and particularly unappealing for the 
commercial market. With the possible exception of Charles Finnemore’s “Robin Hood 
Rescuing the Three Squires” and Elmer Barton's “Farmer’s Curst Wife,” the Middlebury 
recordings will be received best by those with cultivated tastes. 

In four respects Ballads Migrant in New England might have been improved some- 
what. 1) Missing are the extensive comparative notes that characterize the Flanders Green 
Mountain Songster, for example. This means Ballads Migrant in New England will be 
somewhat troublesome for the scholar to use. 2) In labelling some of the songs, such as 
“The Half-Hitch” and “The Yorkshire Boy,” Flanders and Olney follow Barry’s unfortu- 
nate habit of numbering a “secondary” ballad (a song built on a Child ballad, usually in 
broadside or music-hall tradition) with a Child number. 3) As in Vermont Folksongs and 
Ballads by Flanders (Brattleboro, 1931), the “Two Dukes” song—really the “Duke of 
Bedford” corrupted by “The Death of Queen Jane” (170)—is given as Child 170. 4) And 
“The Twa Brothers” (49) with the “Edward” (13) ending, discussed above, is listed 
under Child 13, even though the main structure of the song is clearly that of Child 49. 
But these are small points, easily overlooked among the wealth of fine texts and tunes that 
fill the book. 

There are also a number of printer’s errors, some involving the music, in the first 
edition of Ballads Migrant in New England. This review has been held up awaiting a 
second printing. However, although the book is still selling, a second printing is not in 
prospect. The errors are ones that will annoy an author more than a reader. For example, 
the title “The Cuckoo” is left off the music on page 164; “Edward,” on page roo and in 
the index, is listed as Child 12; and the word “degenerate” should appear before “cante 
fable” on page 29. Most troublesome is the confusion resulting from the fact that the first 
two paragraphs of the commentary on page 244 refer to a ballad, “The Schooner E. A. 
Horton,” that ends on page 241. 

In closing, let me say Helen Flanders has enough material in her archives for another 
outstanding book. The columns she ran in the Narragansett (R. 1.) Times and the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Sunday Union and Republican alone yielded unusual songs, such as the in- 
cremental text of “Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight” (Child 4), that are not now readily 
available to researchers. She also has fragments of “Willie’s Lyke Wake” (Child 25), “The 
Gay Goshawk” (96), “Robin Hood and the Bishop” (143), and “Northumberland Betrayed 
by Douglas” (176), all collected from the amazingly unique repertoire of Charles Edwards 
and printed by me with Helen Flanders’ permission in /AF, LXIV (1951), 130-1. I, for 
one, hope she will be bringing out more of her magnificent collection soon. 


Denison University Tristram P, CorFin 
Granville, Ohio 


Singing Family of the Cumberlands. By Jean Ritchie. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. Pp. vi + 282. With words and music for 42 songs. Illustrated by Maurice 
Sendak. Index of songs. $4.00.) 


For the general reader this book is an entertaining family saga of changing life in the 
remote Kentucky Mountains in the last thirty years, seen through the eyes of an imagina- 
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tive, high-spirited child who reveals with unusual objectivity those stages of self-aware- 
ness that are part of growing up. For the folklorist it has a special interest, in its display 
of the variety and sources of an unusually large family repertoire of songs, and their role 
in family life. Inherited folk tale and family anecdote supplement the traditional material, 
all recalled by the power of the writer, the youngest of fourteen, to stir and give significance 
to the memories of her parents and older brothers and sisters. Singing Family can be read, 
then, as family reminiscence, autobiography, a social document, or as a study of the 
gathering of traditional matter through the generations, and its integration into family lite. 
It is tempting to explore all these aspects of the book, but this review must stress its con- 
tribution to folklore and only touch upon its more general appeal. 

Conceived of originally as a presentation of the family songs connected by illustrative 
anecdote, the proportions are now reversed, and the song serves as background to the larger 
family picture. And as background, it is perhaps the more convincing. Song flows through 
Jean’s life naturally, casually, as an integral part of growing up. At six, dropping off to 
sleep beside her mother on the porch as the family sings the moon up, she identifies her 
self with Fair Ellender, riding her white horse to her rival's wedding to her truelove. Atter 
a whipping, too sore to be cuddled, she lies on the feather bed while her mother rocks it 
gently up and down, singing “The Darby Ram,” always the lullaby for the sick or in 
jured child. Lost on the mountain, where she has been sent to hunt the cow, she thinks 
she hears angels singing “Father get ready ... To sit on the throne with Jesus,” and finds 
that in the gathering darkness she has come upon the cabin where old Hezzie Kilburn and 
his grandson are singing, “to sorter bring the night on, so’s we could sleep.” A half dozen 
of the sisters play their favorite game at washing dishes: they sing the longest ballad they 
know, like “Barbara Allen,” all the verses, to see if it wall outlast the task. In the cornfield, 
a funny song, like “The Little Devils” “made us laugh and lifted us back to our hoes in 
a good humor and not so tired.” Jig tunes and play-party games fall into place at weddings, 
infares, stir-offs and other workings. Granny Katty’s fine spiritual, “Brightest and best,” 
starts off the Christmas carolicrs. A day with Uncle Jason, the family historian, introduces 
along with his comment on past Ritchies—never less than ten to a generation—his Ape sth 
“Lord Bateman,” his “Litthe Musgrave,” complete with the Buckelsfordberry stanzas, and 
his haunting “Nottamun Town.” Anyone who has taken the day with a ballad singer will 
recognize this mingling of song and talk. Thus the songs are a part of the whole text, the 
style of the book, as well as a part of family life. Skillful editing copes with irregular 
barring by indicating at the beginning all the changes of time, e.g. 3/4 4/4 5/4, and sug 
gests yust enough of the decorated note that belongs to the best folk singing. The very 
inequality of the sonys—some rare and beautiful, some less interesting—lends an authentic 
note. The Ritchies constantly add to their own stock from the songs of neighbors, travellers, 
or relatives in the sprawling clan. They know the variants sung by cousins. The girls go 
off to the Hindman and Pine Mountain Settlement Schools and bring home contributions, 
fortunately in the traditional idiom, for the practice in both of these schools was to supple 
ment the native repertoire with songs of a like nature. This reviewer learned, for instance, 
along with four Ritchies who were at Pine Mountain at the same time, “The May Day 
Carol” from an English visitor. The effect of the phonograph, radio, and revivalist meet 
ings in the later years is realistically faced, when the family has grown up and scattered, 
and the new favorites are hill-billy or city songs. Soon Jean was to find herself teaching 
“Charlie's neat” and “Going to Boston” to children on the Henry Street playground in 
New York, and her songs and dulcimer were to attract so much attention from groups like 
the Country Dance Society, radio stations, and folk seminars, that she was to turn seriously 
to putting her family songs in order. 

But the larger appeal, the picture of family life, is perhaps after all a part of the spe 
cialist’s interest. One cannot think of these songs as apart from the family—merrier, 
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fonder, stricter, more tuneful by the Ritchie baker’s dozen growing up in the four-room 
house at Viper, Kentucky. Balis, alternately strict and fond, and Abbie, practical and 
deeply religious, are three-dimensional; “the girls,” away at school, plough for three days 
through fifty miles of rain-drenched country to reach home for Christmas; the two older 
boys assert their masculinity in spite of their ten sisters; the next-to-youngest constitutes 
himself Jean’s chief tormentor. There is the matter of ballads in the tales of the first 
Ritchie who came to America in 1786, of the grandmother who as a girl walked the long 
miles to the Civil War prison at Morehead to rescue her brother, crossing the enemy lines 
twice, and who as an old woman would raise the hymn in meeting when she thought the 
preacher had gone on too long. There is the high comedy of a Rowlandson cartoon in the 
picture of Balis, nagflung into the creek when his unhandy load of geese fly squawking out 
of his arms. 

The language of the book is deceptively simple, in general familiar rather than collo- 
quial, except for the quoted talk of the older people, which is characteristically by turns 
vigorous, homely, taciturn, and poetic. The narrative style seldom indulges in a localism, is 
often perceptive and imaginative, is sometimes faintly rhythmical, always unselfconscious, 
often of an easy dignity. Concrete detail is vivid but subsidiary to the story; like the songs, 
it gives color, tempo, feeling. The writer has found a successful medium for blending the 
pungency of native expression with an English style which will not be taken as “quaint” 
by those who recognize its authentic flavor. 

Wellesley College Fveryn K. We tts 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Deutsche Volkslieder mit thren Melodien, vol, 3, Balladen, part 3, second half. Edited by 
John Meier. (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1954. Pp. ix + 141-282. Preface, 
music, DM 32.80.) 


This installment of twelve ballads continues the large series by the German Folk Song 
Archive at Freiburg im Breisgau, Its first part was published in 1935. The work was dis- 
continued after the publication of the first half of the present part in 1941, and is now 
being continued with energy. The German ballads are especially interesting from a histori 
cal point of view. They exist not only in renditions collected in the field in recent times but 
in versions recorded as early as the late Middle Ages. This applies also to the tunes, a fact 
which enables the authors to trace the development of some of the melodies, a rare oppor 
tunity. 

The presentation of the ballads is a model of scholarly method, even though the amount 
of documentation and cross-references is sometimes confusing. The raw materials (both 
field and historical versions) are presented in full and there are many pages of detailed 
discussion and analysis. There is literary material by Meier, FE. Seemann, and W. Heiske, 
musicological commentary by W. Wiora, H. Trede, and B. Maerker. Fach ballad is dis- 
cussed separately in detail sometimes approaching monographic proportions. Especially 
useful for the musicologist is the printing of variants of the same tune in such a position 
that the corresponding parts can easily be compared. The only thing lacking as yet is an 
integrating summary of musical and textual characteristics; it is hoped that one will be 
supplied in a future installment. 


Wayne University Bruno Netti 
Detroit, Michigan 


Europiischer Volksgesang. By W. Wiora. (Koln: Arno Volk Verlag, 1954. Pp. 72, bibliog 
raphy, index of countries and peoples. DM 7.80.) 


This volume is an anthology of European folk song and forms part of a series of an- 
thologies illustrating the history of music. As such it presents a great variety of styles and 
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types of music from all parts of Europe (and a few from America). There are over 250 
separate melodies. Textual considerations are secondary; only the first stanza of each text 
is given in the original language and translated into German, The melodies are divided 
into three groups: 1) melodies without strophic structure, including such things as 
yodeling, etc., 2) strophic songs, subdivided according to number of lines, and 3) part 
singing. Sources include everything from medieval manuscripts to modern field collections. 
An introduction and a good bibliography add to make this an excellent general survey 
which could serve especially well as a text and reference work for college courses. 

Wiora’s tendency and purpose is to show that European folk song is basically a unified 
body of music. This is accomplished by placing sets of similar songs from various countries 
so that the corresponding parts are close together and the similarities obvious. For instance, 
Example 69 shows a set of melodies, which are evidently related and derived from a 
single original, from such diverse places as Holland, Bohemia, Spain, Roumania, Hungary, 
and England. Wiora does not commit himself as to the question of common origin, but 
his examples indicate that while some of them may represent true variants, others are 
similar simply because the European folk song style is basically a unit. While this is well 
demonstrated, Wiora does perhaps too little about showing the great and interesting dif 
ferences among the various folk song styles in Europe. 


Wayne University Bruno Nerrti 
Detroit, Michigan 


ANTHOLOGY 


Texas Folk and Folklore. Fdited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. Hudson, and Allen 
Maxwell. Publications of the Texas Folklore Society, Number XXVI. (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press. Pp. xv + 356, drawings by José Cisneros, index. $5.00.) 


The publication of Texas Folk and Folklore gives a welcome occasion to offer con 
gratulations to the Texas Folklore Society, which is now within a few years of celebrating 
a half-century of distinguished and useful activity. The present volume, though it does not 
explicitly anticipate the semi-centennial of the Society, reminds us that the event is not far 
ahead; and furthermore, it does mark a kind of “silver” anniversary. Issued as Number: 
XXVI of the publications of the Society, it is composed entirely of items selected by the 
editors from the series of twenty-five volumes already published, beginning with Round 
the Levee, edited by Stith Thompson and issued in 1916 as Number I, and extending to the 
recent Folk Travelers, edited by Boatright, Hudson, and Maxwell and issued in 1953 as 
Number XXV. 

The preface of Texas Folk and Folklore, sketching with modest restraint the history 
of the Texas Folklore Society, reminds us that the Society was organized in 1909 by John 
A. Lomax and L. W, Payne, Jr. The volume is appropriately dedicated to J. Frank Dobie, 
and since a great many of the items reprinted come from publications issued during the 
twenty years of Dobie’s editorship (1923-1943), the volume is in a measure a well-deserved 
personal tribute to him. Yet a folklore society that can look back to John Lomax and L. W. 
Payne as founders, to Stith Thompson as its first editor, and, ranging through Dobie’s 
distinguished editorship into the present decade, can bring forward such vigorous spirits 
as William A. Owens, Wilson Hudson, Mody Boatright, and Allen Maxwell, surely has a 
collective vitality that merits both praise and emulation. This review is therefore first of 
all a salute to the folklorists of the State of Texas, which here performs with the largeness 
and abandon expected and indeed required of it in the tradition of Texan and American 
folk belief. 

Taken as a cross-section of Texan folklore gatherings over nearly fifty years, Texas 
Folk and Folklore gives a suitably representative indication of the four traditions that form 
the varied folk culture of Texas. There is a good sampling of Indian material—creation 
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myths, animal tales, trickster tales, and the like. The Mexican material, however, seems 
much more attractive, with its livelier manner and wider range. Especially interesting are 
Jovita Gonzalez’ “Sister Fox and Brother Coyote,” with its diverting extension of the 
“Tar-baby” motif, and Dan Storm’s “The Coyote and Juan’s Maguey.” The excellent 
group of “corridos” gives a rather strong impression of the Spanish tradition of narrative 
song. On the Anglo-American side, cowboy song and traditional ballad are somewhat 
weakly represented, by comparison with the Spanish; but Texas legends get full emphasis 
in a fine group of J. Frank Dobie’s memorable renderings (“The Rock Pens,” for example, 
to name one out of ten or more); John Craddock’s “Stampede Mesa”; Walter Prescott 
Webb’s partly nostalgic, partly historical examination of Sam Bass; and so on to the lively 
“new” lore of the oil fields, as in Boatright’s “Aunt Cordie’s Ax.” Negro offerings appear 
in tales and jokes, and in both secular songs and spirituals-—the latter unfortunately printed 
without tunes as are the other songs. H. B. Park’s “Follow the Drinking Gourd” and John 
Lomax’s “Sin-Killer’s Serrnon” are here; and so are the ghost stories, children’s rhymes, 
games, proverbs, superstitions, folk cures that maybe should have been sent to sleep in the 
loft and not been allowed in Pa and Ma’s bed. It is a handsome volume, made handsomer 
than common by the six full-page drawings by José Cisneros, which are done in spirited 
harmony with the material that they illustrate. 

A critical discussion hardly seems in order for a pleasing anniversary volume like this. 
But if any major. critical question were to be raised, it would have to go back to issues as 
old as the quarrel between Ritson and Bishop Percy and would have a wide range of 
application. Despite some standardization of professional work in the ballad and folk tale, 
the collection and publication of folklore, though no longer haphazard, continues to offer 
us varied patterns of procedure. There is a vast difference between the present Texas col- 
lection, which carries few annotations, and, for example, such a primly and fully annotated 
publication as The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore. |. Frank Dobie, 
in this collection at least, does not put any accent on “sources” or “text.” Is Dobie, then, a 
folklorist, or is he a kind of Texan Washington Irving? Where are we, then, if a folklorist 
can be, at one extreme, an artist-raconteur, and at another quite remote extreme, say, a 
dialectologist? The general reader, at any rate, or the enthusiast who is part amateur, part 
specialist, may be quite glad to encounter in Texas Folk and kolklore a colorful an 
thology where he can get at the material without having to break through a cactus belt of 
scholarly apparatus. But maybe the scholar-folklorist is glad to have it either way, with 
or without the cactus belt. The wider the net, the more fish are caught; and we must have 
fish. It is an unsettled argument, and maybe we will forever be in the condition of the 
head wagying bear in Robert Frost’s poem: “At one extreme agreeing with one Greek, / 
At the other agreeing with another Greek.” 


Vanderbilt University Donato Davipson 
Nashville, Tennessee 


FOLK BELIEF 


Insect Fact and Folklore. By Lucy W. Clausen. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 
Pp. xiv + 194, illustrations, bibliography, index. $3.50.) 


Anyone who wants to can find much interesting factual information in this book, as it 
is roughly 75°% fact and 25° folklore. For a few examples, it is a fact that insects may be 
much smaller than the head of a straight pin (fleas have fleas); or, like the Australian 
moth, they may have a wingspread of fourteen inches. It is a fact that the monarch butter- 
fly migrates a thousand miles, It is also a fact that there are more insects that benefit man- 
kind than there are harmful ones. This includes the termite, which, though he may wreck 
your home, is one of our best natural scavengers and soil strengtheners. Incidentally, the 
termite cannot digest wood without the aid of the millions of microbes that line his in- 
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testines. Neither can he live at all unless he is at a certain temperature and in a certain 
amount of humidity. 

And you needn’t worry about lice if you are running a fever; they will desert you for 
someone whose temperature is normal. Furthermore, if you should happen to suffer an 
open wound and if maggots should enter the wound and start chewing upon you, just 
relax and be thankful; they will probably save your life. This surprising fact was discov- 
ered during the Civil War; and up until quite recently doctors have made use of our ally, 
the maggot. The only reason they have discontinued the practice is that science has discov 
ered an adequate chemical substitute which does the work of the maggot and at the same 
time does not bring forth unpleasant psychological associations, According to Lucy Clausen, 
chemical analysis has recently revealed that honeybee venom contains a substance that 
minimizes rheumatic pain, and honeybee venom is often injected into the veins of rheu 
matics. (Hippocrates, Galen, and Pliny wrote of the benefits of getting stung by bees. My 
own personal physician tells me that he experimented with bee venom upon his patients, 
but that the results were somewhat unsatisfactory.) It is, furthermore, a fact that bees are 
not the only honey-bearing insects. After storing honey for a season, honey ants often 
attain the size of a small marble. Native Indians of Mexico dig up whole colonies of honey 
ants and consider them as delicacies, eating them much as one eats grapes. 

It is a fact, too, that by accident the silkworm has played a part in adding to our knowl 
edge of medicine. Proof that disease and contagion were due to germs was not forthcoming 
until Louis Pasteur studied in 1865 the silkworm disease of southern France, hoping to aid 
the ailing silk industry of that area. It is a fact, incidentally, that the Cherokees believed 
that animals transmitted disease to human beings long before the thesis was proved sci 
entifically. 

The book is equally useful to anyone interested in folklore. Clausen has gleaned some 
choice items from the folklore of peoples the world over concerning virtually every insect 
mentioned in the book. Native tribesmen of the Pomeroon District of British Guiana in 
South America undergo an ordeal to prove their virility and qualifications to join the hunt. 
Medicine men cut incisions into the novices’ thighs and wrists and then deliberately rub 
them with the hairs of those caterpillars which they know have great irritating powers. A 
highly toxic condition results with an attendant raging fever and in some cases death. 
(1 can well imagine the suffering. One such green fuzzy caterpillar, which we incorrectly 
designated as an “asp,” stung me on the hand during a Camp Bullis, Texas, maneuver: my 
hand became swollen and festered.) 

A common American belief, according to the author, is that the sphinx moth is a cross 
between a hummingbird and a butterfly; and the Indians of California believe that this 
moth turns into a hummingbird. We may count sheep jumping over fences, but south 
western Indians tell their papooses to watch the motion of a butterfly to go to sleep. The 
hypnotic effect of the rhythmic motion, in either case, is supposed to induce sleep. To the 
ancient Egyptians the beetle personified the sun because of the sharp projections on his 
head, which extended outward like the rays of the sun. The “ball” which the beetle sup 
posedly rolled from sunrise to sunset represented the earth. The five terminal segments on 
each of the six legs totaled thirty in number and represented the days of the month, since 
the Egyptian calendar was based upon a thirty-day month. By a kind of deduction, the 
beetle was regarded a symbol of resurrection and immortality. 

Lucy Clausen tells of the use of insects in predicting the weather. Observing the actions 
of “woolly bears” is one means of foretelling changes in weather. She mentions that in the 
south, the cicada’s singing is considered to herald inclement weather. In ‘Texas, at least, I 
have always heard the opposite; in fact, the popular name of the cicada is “dry fly.” Clausen 
states that the cicada is the Greek symbol for melody, giving an interesting legend con 
cerning the part a cicada played in a contest between two champion Greek harpists. 
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The Chinese take the waxy secretion from a certain bug, melt it, and mix it with oil 
to use as a medicine. This mixture is said to be a sure cure for stagefright. Crushed bed- 
bugs have long been used to cure many ailments; as an ointment for the eyes crushed 
bedbug juice mixed with salt and human milk has been thought to be highly therapeutic. 
And in the East Indies a termite queen is especially considered a prize morsel. It is given 
to old men in the belief that it will effect rejuvenation and a strengthening of the back. 
These are a few of the choice folk beliefs found in the book. 

Folklorists will also be interested in the miscellaneous proverbs and sayings at the end 
of each chapter. Here are a few samples: 


The moth does the most mischief to the finest garments. 

A beetle is a thing of beauty in the eyes of its mother. 

A cockroach is always wrong when arguing with the chicken. 
Flies are easier caught with honey than vinegar. 

None preaches better than the ant and she says nothing. 


The book is valuable for its facts, for its folklore, and for its bibliography. There are 
132 items in it. They seem to be representative of the best known sources, varying from 
periodicals to collections of maxims to encyclopedias. Insect Fact and Folklore would be a 
valuable addition to the library of any folklorist. 


North Texas State College Grorce D. Henpricks 
Denton, Texas 


FOLK ART 


The Art of Primitive Peoples. By J. T. Hooper and C. A. Burland. (New York: Philo 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. 168, 116 photographs of specimens from the Hooper collec- 
tion by R. H. Bomback. Bibliography, index. $7.50.) 

This book’s naiveté and lack of scientific orientation might have appeared relatively 
unimportant if the authors and publishers had not made such ostentatious pretensions in 
the names of ethnography and anthropology. The book is divided into two parts. Part I, 
the theoretical portion, is by Burland, who deals with subjects such as “The Artist in So- 
ciety,” “The Conditions of Primitive Art,” “The Artist and Man,” etc., in nine chapters. 
He lists some anthropological works on art in his bibliography, but evidently he has made 
no attempt to relate what he thinks to what some of his bibliography says. Only a few 
points can be made here. For example, Burland thinks that “motifs of art are conditioned 
by geography” (pp. 22-23), when a perusal of some literature will show him that this is a 
very much outmoded observation among scholars today. Another example is Burland’s 
view of primitive art as a sort of childhood art becoming that of the level of the entire 
community (pp. 63-64). Again, no modern anthropolagist will accept such a fantastic line. 
He and his co-author seem to think that paying annual dues to the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain as members is an effective substitute for the study of anthropology 
or for serious reading, to either of which matters they have obviously paid little attention. 

Part II of the book is by Hooper, Here are assembled photographs of some art objects 
from Polynesia, Melanesia, Northwest Coast America (4 plates), Western Eskimoland (2 
plates), West Africa and Congo. They are ordinary artless photographs portraying a con- 
glomeration of objects which are neither specifically related to the texts in Part I, nor re- 
lated among themselves. They seem to be merely catalogues of Hooper's private collection, 
which—though it contains some exquisite pieces—hardly justifies the publisher's stiff price 
of $7.50. As a teacher of anthropology, | can recommend this book neither to the student 
nor to the general public, 


Northwestern University Francis L. K. Hsu 
Evanston, Illinois 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Jaarboek, Natonale Commissie voor Folklore, Vlaamse Afdeling, V (1952) (Brussels: 
Ministerie van Openbaar Onderwijs, 1954. Pp. 138. Belgian francs 30.) 


This issue of the Flemish Jaarboek contains the bibliography of publications dealing 
with Flemish folklore that appeared in 1952. A few items of earlier date that had not been 
available for mention in earlier issues are included. The number of items cited amounts 
to 761, and this figure should be increased by the many references to reviews of the works 
mentioned. Obviously, folklore is flourishing in Belgium. It is not folklore in the sense in 
which many in this country might understand the word, for the compilers include studies 
in architecture and technology as well as those in customs, superstitions, games, and 
“volksletterkunde.” The slackening of interest in the last category calls for comment. 
Publications in the field of folksong number only eleven and in children’s rhymes only six, 
including (No. 646) an article on the prayer “Fourteen Angels Round My Bed,” Tales 
do not come off much better, being limited almost entirely to the publication of individual 
texts. On the other hand, children’s games (Nos. 442-460), legal folklore (Nos. 468-485), 
traditions associated with God, the Virgin Mary, and the saints (Nos. 495-658), and names 
(Nos. 739-761) attracted a generous amount of attention. This bibliography is a very wel 
come addition to our resources. 


University of California Arcuer Taytor 
Berkeley, California 


Southern literary culture: a bibliography of masters’ and doctors’ theses. By Clyde H. Can 
trell and Waiton R. Patrick. (Alabama Press, 1955. Pp. xiv + 124. Lithoprinted). 


In view of the fact that 201 of the 2,529 entries in the bibliography deal with folklore, it 
may not be inappropriate to treat this volume briefly. The compilers note that “the aim of 
the bibliography, as a result, became that of listing the ttle of every master’s and doctor's 
thesis bearing on southern literary culture written in any appropriate department at any 
graduate school in the United States through the summer of 1948.” While they are correct 
in saying that “it would be preposterous for us to claim that we have found every title 
which ought to be listed or that all listed are important and essential to the subject,” one 
cannot help but wonder at the amount of effort that went into the compilation, checking 
and briefly annotating some of the entries. This bibliography, even though now seven years 
dated, will be an indispensable guide to the thesis literature for the fields covered. 

As the present reviewer would like to see this list used as a model for future regional 
bibliographies of a like nature, he would make certain suggestions, not as criticism, but to 
show how even this most excellent research tool could have been even a further boon to 
scholars. 1) An indication of the length of the thesis would have been helpful. 2) Data 
concerning the publication, partial or otherwise, of the material in the thesis would have 
been most useful. Thus in this particular bibliography there is no indication that No. 332, 
Marie Campbell's The folk life of a Kentucky mountain community, has served as the 
source of articles in Southern Folklore Ouarterly, Bulletin of the Tennessee Folklore So- 
ciety, Journal of American Folklore, and that much of the material in her novel Cloud 
Walking was taken from this thesis; nor is there any indication that an excellent abstract 
of No. 494, Alford Paul Dalton’s Elizabethan left-overs in Allen County, Ky., appears in 
the Kentucky Folklore and Poetry Magazine. 3) As this is not a classified bibliography, a 
greater accuracy in indexing would be useful. Thus the Dalton thesis in no way deals with 
English literature. Allen County, Kentucky, as indexed, but should have been indexed un 
der English language. Dialects. Allen County, Kents:cky or under English language. Dia 
lects. Kentucky. Under play-party in the index there is no mention made of Botkin's The 
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American play-party song ... (No. 208%). An index to the folklore items listed would oc- 
cupy four single-spaced pages. Some of the large headings are: Ballads, Folk-drama, Folk- 
Literature, Folk-Lore, Folk-Music, Folk-Songs, Legends, Negro Songs, Negro Spirituals, 
Superstitions, Proverbs, Tales. Folk speech studies, which appear under English language. 
Dialects; French language. Dialects; Spanish language. Dialects, should also be of interest 
to the student of folklore. 

Individuals who desire to keep Southern literary culture up-to-date are advised to con- 
sult the annual compilation on this subject that has appeared since 1945 in the South 
Atlantic Bulletin. \t is the reviewer's hope that other regional language groups (“The idea 
for this bibliography developed at the 1947 SAMLA meeting .. .”) should study with care 
this bibliography in an attempt to do for their specific state or region what this bibliography 
has done so well and thoroughly for fourteen Southern states and the District of Columbia. 


Murray State College Henstey C. Woopsripce 
Murray, Kentucky 


FOLKLORE JOURNALS 


Folklore americano. (Lima: Organo de| Comité Interamericano de Folklore, I [1953], pp. 

322; II [1954], pp. 204.) 

This new journal is the organ of the commission on folklore set up by the Instituto 
Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, which is in turn an agency of the Organization of 
American States. Consequently it is to be hoped that Folklore americano will have some 
degree of continuity in its program and perhaps even financial support. Organization and 
publication have been entrusted to the Republic of Peru under the editorship of Luis E. 
Valcarcel, director of the Museo Nacional de Historia at Lima. Seven other countries are 
represented on the commission, including the United States by Ralph S. Boggs. 

The editorial note which opens the first number (p. 5) says: “Folklore americano is a 
publication open to all opinions and respectful of all ideas. The only thing which it de- 
mands is scientific seriousness and a sincere cooperative spirit in the great Americanist 
labor in which .we.are engaged.” Contributions from competent aficionados, however, are 
not declined. Its purpose as stated by the editors is to form a bond among the folklorists of 
the American continents through the publication of serious contributions and through the 
exchange of news of folklorists and bibliographical information, Although the ccntents 
are mainly folklore material from Latin America and even Spain, the treatment in the first 
two issues gives evidence of an international outlook. The editors and contributors show 
that they are familiar with significant works of folklorists and anthropologists working 
in other countries. The address of Folklore americano is Avenida Alfonso Ugarte 650, 
Casilla Correo 3048, Lima, Peru, Unfortunately neither number mentions the subscription 
rate, 

The articles of the first two issues are indicative of considerable activity among Latin 
American folklorists, particularly the Peruvians. From the 30,000-page archive of the In- 
stituto de Estudios Etnolégicos in Lima the editors have selected material from the prov- 
inces of Jauja and Concepcién in central Peru which they have published as “Folklore del 
valle del Mantaro” (1, 101-293). Seventy-two narratives deal with damned souls, black cats 
who steal corpses as agents of the devil, flesh-eating throat cutters, and witches. Also in- 
cluded are the Quichua words (but no music) and the translation in Spanish of songs of 
traditional celebrations of the area. In “Juegos infantiles tradicionales en el Pera” (II, 89- 
118) Emilia Romero publishes the first installment of an extensive treatment of children’s 
games in Peru. This contribution promises to be significant in that the Peruvian versions 
are compared with those of other Spanish-speaking areas. A bibliography is listed for each 
game but unfortunately the musical notation is given for only one item. Other articles on 
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Peruvian themes are Efrain Morote Best, “Aldeas sumergidas” (1, 45-81), an analysis of ten 
contemporary legends from Peru on the theme of the story of Lot's wife, and Gabriel and 
Gloria Escobar, “Procesos en el contexto social y cultural de las adivinanzas” (II, 119-129), 
a collection of 217 riddles in Spanish obtained from children of the region of Ica. 

From Venezuela comes an unusual contribution in “La canoa en tierra” (II, 21-32) by 
Miguel Acosta Saignes of the Universidad Central de Venezuela, who considers the uses 
on land to which the venezolanos put the canoa or river dugout after this craft is no longer 
suitable for navigation. Acosta Saignes lists and illustrates with clear photographs over a 
dozen uses: for preparing cheese or liquor, a water container, to hold saddles and harness, 
an eating or drinking trough for animals, a dovecote, for hulling rice, a cradle, and as a 
drum to send messages, among others. Such uses are probably not limited to Venezuela. 
This article clarifies a riddle which the reviewer collected some years ago in rural Panama, 
the answer to which was “la canoa de curtir cueros” ‘the dugout used for tanning hides.’ 
Acosta Saignes uses a methodology similar to that of the Worter und Sachen group of 
linguists formerly active in Europe, considering the article itself, its nomenclature, and the 
uses for which it is employed. In America the chief exponent of this method is Fritz 
Krier, director of the Instituto de Filologia at the Universidad Nacional de Cuyo in 
Mendoza, Argentina. 

The principal European scholar represented is Joan Amades, curator of the Museo de 
Industrias y Artes Populares of Barcelona, who traces in “La leyenda de Jauja” (II, 71-82) 
the peninsular concepts of this imaginary land which exists in the popular tradition of 
western Europe. Jauja, a city in Peru, has given its name to Hispanic manifestations of this 
idea. In Castile, Amades notes, Jauja is a country of fabulous wealth and abundance, but 
for the Catalans it is a land of fools who possess not even the most elementary knowledge. 
In Hispanic American popular belief the Castilian conception generally prevails, as in 
Chile, Mexico, and Spanish-speaking areas of the United States.' 

The first two issues of Folklore americano contain news about folklorists from Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, the United States, and Venezuela. One entire section of the second 
number is devoted to the accomplishments of the First International Folklore Conference 
at Sao Paulo, Brazil, in August, 1954. Luis E. Valedrcel reports (pp. 142-146) on the ac 
tivities of the various sections of the conference, in particular the committee which wrestled 
to no decision with the knotty problem of a definition of folklore, finally recommending 
that UNESCO consider the matter in detail, Stith Thompson (pp. 147-150) gives a brief 
history of international cooperation in the field of folklore. Jorge C. Muelle in “Argueologia 
y Folklore” (pp. 151-156) further attempts a restriction of the definition of folklore. Fach 
of the first two numbers contains a sizeable review section which evaluates publications 
from Latin America, Europe, and the United States. 

Folklorists on both American continents will welcome the appearance of Folklore 
americano, \t will provide a stimulus to Hispanic folklorists in this country by making 
available more Latin American material. The new journal will also serve as a means of 
stimulating exchange of folklore information and methods of investigation. 

NOTE 

“Some Hispanic Equivalents of the Big Rock Candy Mountains,” Western Folklore, XIN 
(1954), 34-39 
University of California Stancey L. Rope 
Los Angeles, California 


University College of Addis Ababa. Bulletin of the Ethnological Society. (No. 1, May 1953; 
No. 2, December 1953. Pp. 1-27, 1-38.) 
The University College of Addis Ababa (UCAA), Ethiopia, is now in its fifth year. 
It is a Liberal Arts College leading to a B.A. in Arts (Humanities) and to the College In 
termediate Certificate in Science. The language of instruction is English and the instruc 
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tors are all foreigners hailing from Canada, the United States, and England; some of the 
instructors are refugees from certain Eastern European countries. Its very active President, 
Lucien Matte, of Canadian origin, thoroughly understands the importance of the study 
of things Ethiopic in an Ethiopian college and encourages the students’ preoccupation in 
matters dealing with Ethiopia, its languages, history, and culture. Although there is no 
formal teaching of anthropology, an Ethnological Society was formed under the able lead- 
ership of S. Chojnacki, the librarian of the College. The Society undertakes various proj- 
ects, the latest one being the founding of an ethnological museum of objects pertaining to 
Ethiopian life. The other activities of the Society find their expression in the Bulletin, of 
which two volumes appeared in 1953, the issue of 1954 being presently in print. 

The first issue appeared in May 1953, and contains twenty-seven typewritten pages. 
Pages 2-15 deal with a trip undertaken by the students to the Mount Zuq*ala. Mount 
Zuq"ala is a volcanic mountain to the south of Addis Ababa; on its top is a church of 
Saint Gebre Menfes Qeddus held in great veneration by the Ethiopians. The various topics 
dealing with the Mount Zuq"ala are: field trip to Zuq”ala; the geographic aspect of 
Zuq"ala; the church of Zuq*ala; life on the top of Zuq”ala; a short life-story of Gebre 
Menfes Qeddus. Each of the chapters is described by one or more participants in the 
excursion. 

Ethiopian folktales occupy the pages 15-23. The folktales are given in Amharic (the 
national language of Ethiopia) with an English translation. Here again various members 
of the Society collected the folktales, And finally, pages 23-26 give a description of Harari 
funeral customs with a diagram of a Harari grave. (Harar is a center of Moslem culture.) 

The second issue of the Bulletin appeared in December 1953. Pages 1-15 deal with 
Harari funeral customs; Harari wedding customs; wedding customs among the Amharas; 
and wedding customs practised in Shoa, Pages 18-19 give Ethiopian food recipes, indicating 
every time the Amharic technical term for the dish. Finally, pages 19-38 again have Ethi- 
opian folktales in Amharic (one of them is in Tigrinya), with a translation into English. 

There are altogether thirteen folktales (four in the first issue, nine in the second issue). 
The subject matter is varied: animals in relation to one another or in relation to men; a 
popular interpretation of the name of Wolamo, a population of Ethiopia; jokes and tricks 
played by thieves, cunning men, and by a deceitful woman. Of particular interest is a story 
of Belecéo, a malicious person trying to outwit everyone (the same role is played in the 
Gurage stories by Murciya; see the writer’s Ethiopic Documents: Gurage, p. 85 ff.). 

Here are a few observations, with the hope that they will be taken into consideration 
in the future issues. The students are undergraduates and a certain immaturity in the 
presentation is to be expected, but one can notice the improvement in the forthcoming issue. 
In a description of a place unknown to the outsider, the author should introduce the reader 
to the main features and the importance of the particular place. Thus a reader unfamiliar 
with Ethiopian cuture would like to know the importance of the Mount Zuq*ala and the 
reasons that justified the excursion. As presented, the reader will realize the importance of 
Mount Zugq*ala only after having read the whole section, Another minor illustration in this 
respect is a statement such as, “Prior to the coming of the Saint” (Bulletin 1, p. 7) without 
having introduced the Saint in the preceding chapter. One can, of course, understand the 
reason for such a statement. The Saint of Mount Zuq"ala is so well known to the Ethiopian 
that it requires a great capacity of abstract thinking to imagine that the Saint might be 
unknown to the outsider, 

In the folktales we are told that the story was collected from the mouth of So-and-So 
in Addis Ababa. The reader, however, is interested to learn about the place of origin (city, 
country, province) rather than about the place where the folktale was collected. We notice 
indeed that all the folktales were collected in Addis Ababa, but we do not learn anything 
about the origin of the particular folktale. 
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Finally there is the serious problem of phonetic transcription, Most often the reporters 
give the technical term in Amharic with phonetic transcription. Unfortunately there is no 
consistency in the transcription, nor does the transcription correspond to the actual pro- 
nunciation of the cited words. As Visiting Professor of Ethiopic in the University College 
of Addis Ababa in the spring term of 1954, the reviewer had occasion to discuss these 
problems with the members of the Society, and it is to be hoped that the future issues will 
take into consideration the problem of correct phonetic transscription. 

These minor observations should not detract the reader from the great importance of 
this publication. There are probably very few undergradute Colleges in the Middle and 
Near East—or perhaps none—that render to the folklorist and ethnologist a service of the 
kind offered by the Bulletin of the Ethnological Society of UCAA. The subjects are varied, 
and the reporters know intimately the customs they describe. We, therefore, offer our 
hearty congratulations to the members of the Society and to their advisor, as well as to the 
President of the College who encourages studies on Ethiopian culture. 


University of California Worr Lestau 
Los Angeles, California 


Journal of the International Folk Music Council, Volume V1, January, 1954. Published 
with the assistance of the /nternational Music Council under the auspices of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific And Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 


This number of The Journal of the International Folk Music Council is chiefly devoted 
to papers read at the sixth Annual Conference of the Council and the second World Festi 
val of Folk Dance and Song, which were held jointly at Biarritz and Pamplona in the 
summer of 1953. 

The meeting was attended by representatives from many European countries as well as 
from Turkey, Ceylon, Indonesia, Japan, and the United States. Uniting artists and scholars, 
live performance and learned commentary, within exhilarating natural surroundings, the 
meeting must have developed into a wide and varied panorama of folkloristic events. 

The above issue of the Journal consists roughly of three types of papers: surveys, specific 
investigations—these two dealing with folklore directly and, in the main, descriptively 
and discussions which aim at broader issues and at generalizations. 

The first type is predominant. It includes such papers as “Les Instruments Des Danses 
Populaires Espagnoles” by P. Donostia and “La Danse Ft La Musique En Pays Basque” 
(this one with an emphasis on the first part of its topic) by P. Oyhamburu, which succeed 
in giving a bird's-eye view of many data without blurring their details. Marius Barbeau’s 
“La Chanson Populaire Francaise En Amérique Du Nord” begins as a case history—the 
career of the song “Le Roi Eugéne”—and ends as an introduction (or rather invitation) 
to the field of French-Canadian folk music. The other contributions (on Ceylon, Norwegian 
Lapland, the Pyrenees, the State of Alabama) have value only as informal program notes 
to performances: they are sketchy and at times anecdotic; the first three contain musical 
examples. 

There are two papers which present a wealth of documentation within a more narrowly 
delimited area of study. One deals with “Aspects De La Danse Rituelle Fn Italie” (in par 
ticular with marriage dances) by Carmelina Naselli, the other with “La Danse Des Spado 
nari [sword dances] Dans La Province Du Piémont” by Bianca Maria Galanti. 

The rest of the magazine is made up of one paper on terminology, and two on socio 
logical questions, Albert Marinus (in “Chanson Populaire-Chanson Folklorique’’) tries to 
establish a distinction between the popular song and the true folk song, two types of music 
by which many a scholar has been confronted. Various questions are raised but remain 
unanswered or are answered in noncommittal terms. The discussion which ensued at the 


meeting failed equally to arrive at a clarification of the problem. Attempts in this direction, 
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however, seem to me mandatory: touching on the very essence of folk song research, they 
are especially urgent in a time like ours when town and country—frequently the places of 
composed and improvised music respectively (and here at least one basic difference is sug 
vested )—are steadily drawing closer. 

K. P. Wachsmann and Hugh Tracey discuss the role of folk music in society, and the 
reference of both is to Africa. The purpose of Wachsmann’s paper (“The Transplantation 
Of Folk Music From One Social Environment To Another”) is “an enquiry into the steps 
that might be taken to encourage continuity of tradition in changing circumstances.” The 
topic is a good one and, if once understood in all its complexity, will have to cover various 
countries, including the classical example, Japan. The author, however, has set himself nar 
rower limits. He starts out by analyzing samples of African music, and his demonstration 
of those of their properties which are inextricably associated with communal life is reveal 
ing. As for his conclusions, he believes that the music of tradition can survive when “musi 
cal form and material are recognized [by the natives| as having artistic significance”; and 
one way of furthering this aim, in his opinion, is through folk festivals at which musicians 
can compare each other’s performances and types of music. This activity he also calls “com- 
munal,” and he thus conceals the artificiality of the new situation. 

The problem of traditional African music within a changing social pattern is also taken 
up by Hugh Tracey (in his “The State Of Folk Music In Bantu Africa”) and described 
with considerable clarity. The disintegration on which he reports is, by the way, vividly 
documented (though referring to another part of the continent) by the record album 
Tribal, Folk and Café Music of West Africa (by Arthur Alberts), which contains some 
decrepit amalgams of indigenous styles with the cheaper elements of the European musical 
heritage. 

Most of the articles in the Journal no doubt will stimulate the layman. As far as the 
scholar is concerned, who looks not only for reliable but novel and detailed material to think 
about and to utilize for his own work, he will find too many summaries and too few spe 
cific investigations. He will also recognize that while the descriptions of dances are usually 
perceptive (though they could have been enlivened by a greater number of illustrations) 
the discussions of music (with a few exceptions) are slight, if they exist at all. Of course, 
dealing with the circumstances of which music is or was a part at the expense of the music 
itself is a fault not only of folklorists but of musicologists as well. Take for example the 
report on Basque dance and music. It tells us (pp. 38 and 39) about relations to “exotic” 
music, to Gregorian Chant, and Celtic and Anglo-Saxon tunes, and states that the bor- 
rowed elements received “un cachet basque.” This information is exciting enough but it 
calls for explanations and demonstrations and nothing is achieved by saying that the 
Basque “ajoute ce quelque chose d’indéfinissable qui vient du plus profond de lui-méme.” 
And what shall we make of a statement such as this one on some tunes of Lapland (p. 31): 
that they “mostly bear a hard marching character. This is possibly connected with the hard 
winter climate’’? 

One additional paper must be mentioned. Its promising title reads, “Towards The Ex 
ploration Of National Idiosyncrasies In Wandering Song-Tunes,” by Walter Salmen. The 
paper was presented at the 1951 Conference and thus receives a belated publication. On 
reading its queer sentences, one is inclined to fasten the responsibility onto the translator, 
Kathleen Dale. However, examining her work in a previous article, one sees that her Eng- 
lish is completely unobjectionable. Let us then deal with the author directly. 

Salmen shows similarities between a Burgundian Basse Danse of the 15th century and 
with a North and South German tune, a French and Bohemian one of the same period, as 
well as with Hungarian, Slovakian, English, and Swedish folk tunes which are still in use. 
So far, so good, But, proceeding on the blanket assumption that “the physiognomy of a 
people and a province can be judged from folk songs,” he magnifies the differences be- 
tween the tunes into characterizations which, presented in the most general (and not even 
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psychologically articulate) terminology, are arbitrary or, at best, half-true. Here are a few 
examples of the author’s deductions (pp. 54 and 53): “The Hungarian song is dominated 
by the measured and the pungent; the Czech principally by the limp and the blunt; the 
Slovakian by a more even and broader singing tone . . . in the melody of the English ballad 
we can identify a more comfortable selection of the vocal line with restrained emotion, 
while the more melodious, the stronger and more sonorous tonal elements stand out by 
comparison with the slacker, more suppressed character of the Swedish songs.” In the 
North German example he detects “an irrational rhythm ..., a kind of unreadiness which 
displays a closer relationship to the peasant class”; and he finds that the French tune and 
others of its kind, in contrast to the one from South Germany, is “conspicuously lacking in 
deeper spiritual content.” The latter remark is a common German thought pattern, a 
nationalistic cliché which dies hard. 

In every magazine there are good and bad articles, but Salmen’s ts particularly annoy 
ing because, in his introductory and concluding paragraphs, he makes a point of stressing 
the scientific nature of his inquiry. 


Michigan State University Hans NatHan 
East Lansing, Michigan 


RECORDINGS 


World Festival of Folk Song and Folk Dance, Biarritz-Pamplona, July 1953. Selection of 
Songs and Dances made under the auspices of the International Music Council 
(UNESCO) in cooperation with The International Folk Music Council, with an intro 
duction by Ralph Vaughan Williams and commentary by Douglas Kennedy. Issued by 
Westminster (WL 5334). 


Some of the attractive music heard at the Biarritz-Pamplona Festival has been recorded 
and issued, in this country, by Westminster. There are examples from France, Spain and 
the Basque country, Italy, Switzerland, Southern Germany, Holland, E-ngland, Scotland, 
Ireland, Sweden, Finland, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Indonesia, Japan, and the United States. 

While a song book contains merely colorless (and necessarily inadequate) transcrip 
tions, the record offers the real thing, for tune, timbre, and various other variable elements 
which materialize only in performance form an inseparable unit not only in non-European 
but also European folk music. Thus we happily experience the authentic sound within the 
authentic tempo: the voices all differing from each other because of language, intonation, 
attack, and the fleeting connections between the single tones of the melody. Moreover, we 
are confronted with the actual sonority of the instruments such as (to mention only a 
few): the Swiss Alphorn, the Croatian liyjeriza, the Turkish and the Albanian zurla, the 
Basque ttunttun and txistu, the French cabrettes, the Norwegian Wardanger fiddle, the 
Japanese koto and shakuhachi—the whole often intermingled with the sound of the steps 
of the dancers and, on occasion, the sticks they brandish. 

An article in the Journal (pp. 4 to 6) mentions that some of the dances showed “con 
scious choreography” and even non-folkloristic elements. The performance of the music, 
however, although not infrequently carried out by ensembles which consist of anything 
but peasants, is almost always genuine. On the other hand, various selections (Nos. 3 b, 
5, 9, 12 c, and 27 b) seem to reveal influences of the “popular” music of the past century. 
And at least one Japanese piece for koto (No. 10 a), played by Michio Miyagi, was com 
posed (with an ear to European music), no doubt by the performer himself.! Of Miyagi it 
has indeed been said quasi officially? that he is (and I follow the original wording) “a rep 
resentative of the composers of New Japan . .. who is endeavoring to develop the char 
acteristics of koto music, while at the same time harmonizing into it some of the elements 
of Western music.” 


Listening to the record, one has to shuttle back and forth geographica 


ly because the 
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pieces follow each other in an arbitrary sequence, and each side of the record is continuous. 
It would have been better to separate the pieces by bands so that one may pick out what 
one wishes to hear. Moreover, the commentary, which adds nothing to the information 
given in the pamphlet, could have been omitted and the space thus gained allotted to selec- 
tions which fade out before they end. 


NOTES 
? The Journal (p. 4) credits him with a composition “for strings and flutes.” 
* Katsumi Sunaga, Japanese Music, Board of Tourist Industry, Japanese Government Railways, 
1936, p. 42. 
Michigan State University Hans NatHan 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Whaling Songs & Ballads, sung by Paul Clayton. Produced in cooperation with the New 
Bedford Whaling Museum. Edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. Notes by Paul Clayton. 
(Stinson SLP 69.) 


Every Inch a Sailor, Forecastle Songs and Shanties, sung by Milt Okun. Notes by Manuel 
Prenner. (Stinson SLP 65.) 


Fourpence A Day and other British Industrial Songs, sung by Ewan MacColl. Edited by 
Kenneth S. Goldstein, Notes by Kenneth S. Goldstein (prepared with the kind assist- 
ance of A. L. Lloyd and Ewan MacColl). Full song texts enclosed. (Stinson SLP 79.) 
(New York: Stinson Records. 10-inch Long-Playing Records. List Price $3.00 each.) 


These three records of occupational folksongs will be welcomed by folklorists and the 
rapidly growing audience of amateurs that supports today an expanding body of profes- 
sional folk singers. ‘To the large folk song public they offer a variety of attractive songs, 
interesting both in subject matter and music, and as an extra dividend, good performance, 
well recorded. To the folklorist and scholar they furnish some new material as well as 
variants of songs long familiar, thereby facilitating further comparative studies. But they 
do much more. They raise a number of theoretical questions which continue to plague 
folklorists; and though the material can be interpreted to support opposing points of view, 
these records present a clear, albeit incomplete, report on the state of folk song today. 

In his Notes to Whaling Songs and Ballads Clayton has supplied detailed information 
on the source of his material, much of which he inherited from his “grandfather who spent 
many years outfitting whaling ships.” Some songs have been reconstructed from old log 
books in the New Bedford Public Library and the New Bedford Whaling Museum and 
sung to appropriate tunes. Purists may cavil at Clayton’s version of The Coast of Peru 
which collates three texts “in order to secure the most complete version.” But is this not in 
the folk tradition? The infinite number of variants of some of the older ballads attest to 
the migratory nature not only of textual and musical idioms but of complete verses and 
melodies. In earlier times the collation may have been less consciously done than today, but 
the process whereby songs are perpetuated in varied forms and new songs are evolved from 
old ones remains basically the same. 

In his notes to In Days of Old, the words of which he found in the log of the ship 
“South Boston” on its voyage from 4 November 1854 to 21 May 1858, Clayton states, 
“the tune sang itself to me as I read the words, and to that melody I sing it.” The recon- 
struction of folk songs from an irrecoverable past presents the scholar and singer with a 
battery of problems that can never be solved to the satisfaction of all. The honest and forth- 
right manner in which Clayton approaches these problems wins the respect and approval 
of this reviewer. 

The Forecastle Songs which Okun sings have evidently been selected for their rollick- 
ing melody and robust language. The shanties include three types: the short-haul or short- 
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drag, halyard, and windlass or capstan. Manuel Prenner in his notes makes an observation 
which he believes has escaped the notice of most collectors and writers on the subject, “that 
they [sailor songs], like the Negro spirituals, provided an outlet for the expression of feel 
ings which the singers dared not otherwise express.” Okun sings his songs in a straight 
forward, manly manner becoming the material. His style is less vigorous and seaworthy 
than that of Clayton, neither of which approaches the authentic briny flavor of Richard 
Maitland and Leighton Robinson, two veterans of sailing ship days whose voices and style 
have been preserved in American Sea Songs and Shanties (Long-playing Record L26, 
Archives of American Folk Song, Library of Congress). 

The socio-economic implications of the British industrial folk songs which MacColl 
sings emphasize the functional character of folk song and its role in folk culture. Here are 
songs and ballads by colliers, weavers and spinners whose daily lives have been affected by 
the Industrial Revolution, The Gresford Disaster, 22 September 1934, and The Blantyre 
Explosion, 22 October 1877, describe those mining disasters in vivid language. All of the 
songs reflect a class consciousness and pride in one’s class. Two railroad songs, The Iron 
Horse and Cosher Bailey's Engine, record the strange impressions that the new means of 
transportation made upon the native folk. One song, I’m Champion at Keeping 'em Roll- 
ing, written by MacColl and sung to the tune of a popular 18th century Irish song, The 
Limerick Rake, was introduced in 1949 on a radio program about one of the great truck 
roads running from London to Scotland. That it is well on its way to becoming a recog 
nized folk song is evident from the fact that it has become “the anthem of British truck 
drivers who have added countless new verses, few of which would pass censor.” The Scots 
born son of a Gaelic speaking mother and Lowland father, MacColl presents his Scotch 
songs in a dialect that is natural and authentic. 

Long-playing phonograph records, radio, and television have provided a medium for 
the dissemination of folk song, the full impact of which we are only now beginning to 
realize. What will be the effect of this accelerated, mass distribution on folk song? Wall it 
be able to maintain its individuality of styles, or will it descend to the level of uniformity 
that marks so much of our commercial art and music? The Fifth Annual Conference of 
the International Folk Music Council in 1952, finding it impossible to define folk music to 
the satisfaction of all scholars, accepted the following provisional declaration: “Folk music 
is music that has been submitted to the process of oral transmission, It is the product of 
evolution and is dependent on the circumstances of continuity, variation and selection.” 
These principles, first stated by Cecil Sharp in 1907 in his English Folk Song: Some Con 
clusions, are valid criteria and applicable to folk song today. The song learned from a 
record, radio, or television performance and recreated with or without variations, conscious 
or unconscious, has been submitted to the process of oral transmission. The three records 
here reviewed and their singers are contributing to the continuity of folk song as a living art. 


Columbia University Wirrtarp Riioprs 


New York, New York 
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NOTES & QUERIES 
MA 


(Continued from page 75) 








*To clarify the third “impossibility,” line 3 should read “maiden's” breast instead of “fe- 
male's.” For a discussion of this “magic task” stanza, which is also found in six British versions 
of this ballad, see p. 54 of the Harvey study. The stanza does not appear in any of the previously 
published American texts. I do not agree with Ruth Harvey's theory on this stanza, but reserve 
my arguments for a future study. 

® Variant: Of earth is strong. 

*See “Abélard, Peter,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (Chicago, 1952), I, 32-33; C. K. Scott Mon- 
crieff, translator, The Letters of Abelard and Heloise (New York, 1942), pp. 19-20 (The First 
Letter, Chapter VII). See the latter, pp. ix-xiii, for some brief comment on the literary history of 
the letters, and especially on the so-called English “translation,” called “the traditional English 
version of the Letters.” 

®° This statement is based on my own reading. I have not followed up the references in Stith 
Thompson, Motif Index of Folk-Literature (Bloomington, Ind., 1932-1936), Motif Q 451.10. 
Punishment: genitalia cut off. See also Tom Peete Cross, Motif-Index of Early Irish Literature 
(Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series, No. 7, 1952), Motif S 176.1. Mutilation: 
emasculation. 

®W. Roy Mackenzie, The Ouest of the Ballad, (Princeton, 1919), p. 7. The book gives a mag- 
nificent picture of how folksongs function in their setting. 

7 Robin Flower, The Western Island, or The Great Blasket (New York, 1945), p. %4- 


Murray State College 
Murray, Kentucky 


Herpert Havperr 


Exratum:—While re-reading with admiration my article on “The First Group of Brit- 
ish Folklorists” in a recent issue of the JAF, I was paralyzed with anguish to come across a 
flip and cocksure reference to Dante’s Paradise Lost (v. 68, p. 337). This gremlin prank 
may afford readers lowly merriment, but it will cost them Divine Comedy. 


Michigan State University Ricuarp M, Dorson 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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